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Meany to Send Textile Case 
To Ethical Practices Group 


as Second Class Matter, Post 
Under Act 


Leaders Striving 


, 


To Save Rights Bill 
The Senate moved toward its fourth week of civil rights debate 


after knocking out of the pending bill authority for the Justice Dept. 
to enforce citizens’ rights other than voting rights. 


The next key issue was whethe 


r advocates of the “right-to-vote” 


provisions could beat off a “jury-trial” amendment that in the 


School Aid. 
Bill Killed 
By House 


The “compromise”. $1.5. bil- 
lion school construction bill went 
down to defeat-in the house by a 
toll call vote of 208 to 203 after 
a anti-segregation amendment 
had been added. 


The school aid bill was a major 
plank in Pres. Eisenhower’s legisla- 
five program. ~He had pleaded 
with congress not to bring the 
segregation issue into the school 
construction program. 
Rep. Stuyvesant Wainwright (R- 
N. Y.) moved to deny aid to school 
districts which practice segregation. 
His amendment carried 136 to 105 
on a teller vote, with only a dozen 
orso Democrats supporting it. The 
208 to 203 roll call vote came on 
substitution of the original Eisen- 
hower program for the compromise 
bill reported out by the House La- 
bor Committee. 


‘opinion of many would nullify the 
effectiveness of the legislation. 


Leaders Pledge Battle _ 


Sen. William F. Knowland (R- 
Calif.), leader of pro-civil rights 
Republicans, and Sen. Paul H. 
Douglas (D-Ill.), captain of the 
liberal Democrats, promised a full- 
scale fight to prevent further “weak- 
ening” of the bill. 

Sen. Lyndon Johnson (D-Tex.), 
majority floor leader whose prob- 
lem is how to get some bill passed 
without “splitting” the Democrats 
or allowing the Republicans “too 
much credit,” called up a jury- 
trial amendment sponsored by 
Sen. Joseph C. O’Mahoney (D- 
Wyo.). 

The bill, passed by the House as 
a “moderate” measure with full 
White House support, already has 
been sharply modified after Pres. 
Eisenhower clearly indicated he 
hadn’t understood the bill and was 
not prepared to fight for it. 

The AFL-CIO had strongly sup- 
ported the House bill and opposed 
any weakenings. 

Southerners led by Sen. Richard 
B. Russell (D-Ga.) and Sen. James 
O. Eastland (D-Miss.) charged that 
Section 3, allowing the attorney 
general to intervene to obtain court 
injunctions against civil-rights vio- 
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AFL-CIO PRES. GEORGE MEANY, made his initial appearance 
before the McClellan Committee in the case involving officials of the 
United Textile Workers. He said charges involving officials of the 
union would be filed with the AFL-CIO Ethical Practices Committee. 


GOP Backs Down 
In Probe Wrangle 


A partisan split threatened to upset the McClellan special Senate 
committee until Republican members publicly backed down and 
expressed “confidence” in Chairman John L. McClellan (D-Ark.) 


>> 


> 


and Chief Counsel Robert F. Ken-' 
nedy. ’ 
Behind the split were two factors: 


@ Most GOP members are hot 
for swift inquiries on union “po- 


. 


Take Sen. Mundt (R-S. D.), for 


Of Laws, Ru 


_ The temperature was 98 outside. In the air conditioned Caucus Room of the Senate Office Build- 
ing, AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany tried to spread light, rather than heat, to members of the McClel- 
lan special Senate committee. Some of the Republican members of the committee obviously needed it. 


By Henry C. Fleisher 


Senators Display Hazy Concept 
les Governing Labor 


instance. 

He questioned Meany ‘at length 
about the AFL-CIO Codes of Ethi- 
tal Practices and the AFL-CIO 


‘onvention’s power to expel a un- 
ion. 


“How. serious is this business of 
{pulsion?” asked Mundt. “De 
hey lose their bargaining power, 
hen, with the NLRB?” 


Most freshman students of gov- 
‘Mment know the NLRB is a gov- 
fMmental agency which serves all 
Soups which comply with the law 
ad its rules—and, obviously, no 
Mivate organization can determine 
Who uses the NLRB. ; 


Meany’s answer to that effect 


seemed like news hot off the wires 
for the senator from South Dakota. 
Take Sen. Barry Goldwater (R,- 
Ariz.), for another example. 
Although the senator has spoken 
at length about collective bargain- 
ing, his questions suggested some 
very hazy concepts in his mind. 


For instance: “I ask this know- 
ing that I probably could have 
been better posted had I kept up 
with the news, but since the 
merger of the AFL and CIO, 
have there been any negotiated 
contracts under the combined 
AFL-CIO, or do you still operate 
as AFL and CIO, separately, in 
negotiating?” Goldwater asked. © 


Meany, a little confused—as who 


wouldn’t be—pointed out that af- 
filiates do their own collective bar- 
gaining and that neither the old 
AFL nor the old CIO engaged in 
the bargaining process for its af- 
filiates. 

That didn’t clear up the issue for 
the “expert” from Arizona. 

Goldwater continued: “Then, 
when a contract is negotiated in 
Phoenix, Ariz., by the Plumbers 
Union, members of the old AFL, 
it is done in the AFL name and not 
under the signature of the AFL- 
Clo?” 

Meany explained such negotiat- 
ing would be done “under the sig- 
nature of the AFL-CIO” because 


(Continued on Page 12) 


litical spending,” secondary boy- 
cotts, picketing disorders and the 
union shop instead of the “cor- 
ruption” issues that the commit- 
tee has concentrated on. 

® Some GOP members al- 
legedly “suspect,” according to 
an article in Newsweek, that 
Counsel Kennedy is “maneuver- 
ing” a “deliberate slowdown” in 
investigating Auto Workers Pres. 
Walter P. Reuther to promote 
the Democratic “presidential am- 
bitions” of Sen. John F. Ken- 
nedy (Mass.), his brother. 

Appearance of the Newsweek 
story led to a public showdown 
July 18, with Sen. Irving M. Ives 
(R-N. Y.) taking the lead in ex- 
pressing “confidence” in the Ken- 
nedy brothers and in McClellan 
and with Sen. Kennedy demanding 
that GOP members, in effect, “put 
up. or shut up” on their alleged 
“suspicion” of partisan political 
“maneuvering.” 

Probe Broadened 

When the smoke cleared away, 
all GOP members had praised Mc- 
Clellan and Counsel Kennedy—the 
latter more faintly—and assurances 
were announced that Reuther, the 
UAW Kohler Co. strike, political 
spending and secondary boycotts 
were “areas” the committee would 
eventually “cover.” 


No. 30 


Tells Probe 
Of 53 UTW 
Whitewash 


By Willard Shelton 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
told the McClellan special Sen- 
ate committee that he would “re- 
open” charges that United Textile 
Workers’ officers misused union 
funds to buy their private houses. 

The charges, involving use of 
$57,000 in union money by UTW 
Pres. Anthony Valente and Sec.- 
Treas. Lloyd Klenert, would be 
referred to the AFL-CIO Ethical 
Practices Committee, he said. 

Appearing before the McClel- 
lan committee for the first time, 
Meany told how he “suspected” 
misuse of funds by Klenert and 
Valente in 1952, how the old 
AFL Executive Cguncil filed 
charges against them with the 
UTW executive board—and-how 
the latter board “whitewashed” 
its officials. 


Statement Looked ‘Phony’ 


Meany became aware of apparent 
misuse of funds, he told the com- 
mittee, when Klenert and Valente 
sought help from the AFL in an 
“organizing” campaign designed to 
exploit a factional split in the rival 
Textile Workers Union of Amer- 
ica affiliated with the old-CIO. 

Taking account of “rumors” 
at that time that Klenert and 
Valente were dipping into union © 
funds, Meany asked for a finan- 
cial statement. When it came, 
he said, it looked “phony” on its 
face because it claimed $119,- 
000 in “organizing expenses” for 
May, 1952—three times as much 
as for April—for a “campaign” 
that had scarcely begun, he said. 

Klenert and Valente professed 
indignation at his suspicion of their- 
“integrity,” he said, but they later 

(Continued on Page 12) 


Living Costs 
Soar for lOth 
Month in Row 


The Consumer Price Index 
reached another record high in June 
for the tenth consecutive month as 
the cost. of living advanced one- 
half of one percent, the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics reported. 

The new rise brought the index 
to 120.2 percent of the 1947-49 ° 
base average, the first time in his- 
tory it has gone above 120. 

Over the last year, living costs 
have risen 3.4 percent. Since the 


price spiral began, about April 


(Continued on Page 12) 


1956, the total increase has been 
(Continued on Page 3) 
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AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. C.,. SATURDAY, JULY 27, 1957 


CHARTER PRESENTATION to the Mississippi State Labor Coun- 
cil following its recent merger convention in Biloxi was made by 
AFL-CIO Reg. 7 Dir. E. H. Williams (right). Group from left in- 
cludes MSLC Pres. Ray Bryant, Vice Pres. Claude I. Bruton, Sec.- 


Treas. Ray Smithhart and 


illiams. 


School Aid Bill Killed 
On 208 to 203 Vote 


(Continued from Page 1) 

AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
had wired all members of the 
House that failure to enact the 
$1.5 billion school construction bill 
would be a “vital blow to the future 
welfare of our country.” 

Noting that the AFL-CIO execu- 
tive council was “unanimous” in 
its support of the measure, Meany 
urged each representative to “do 
- everything possible” to pass the bill 

without crippling or complicating 
amendments. 

Meany’s action came as the 
House headed toward the final vote 

on the bill with Democratic sup- 
vasa fighting hard to rally sup- 
port after what they called a “death 
blow” to the measure by Pres. 
Eisenhower. 

Twelve Democratic backers of 
the compromise measure, which 
would provide $300 million a year 
for five years to help states build 
needed classrooms, urged the Pres- 
ident to make an “extraordinary 
appeal” for Republican support. 
They told Eisenhower in a joint 
message that without such support, 
the bill will not pass the House. 

The next day, however, the Pres- 
ident passed out word through GOP 
legislative leaders that he was “not 
entirely satisfied” with the measure. 

Rep. Edith Green (D-Ore.), a 
former schoolteacher, told the 


House Group Okays 
Cabaret Tax Cut 


The House Ways and Means 
Committee has approved a bill that 
would cut in half the present 20 
percent federal cabaret tax. 

The measure would reduce to 10 
percent the tax levied on patrons 
of night clubs and hotel dining 
rooms that provide entertainment or 
music for dancing. 

bh nora! ays who vigorously 
opposed reduction, estimated 
that it would cost the government 
$21 million in annual revenues. But 
Rep. Aime J. Forand (D-R. I), 
chairman of the subcommittee 
which earlier reported the bill to 
the full committee, ‘said, that the 
revenue loss would at least be off- 
set by increased income taxes from 
musicians and other entertainers. 

The American Federation of 
Musicians have blamed the cabaret 
tax for a steady increase in unem- 
ployment among musicians. Many 
night clubs and hotel dining rooms 
have stopped providing music for 
dancing in order to escape the tax. 


House that in making this remark 
Eisenhower had given the school 
bill its “death blow.” She said Con- 
gress has given farmers $8 billion 
in subsidies over the last ten years 
and now its members were indicat- 
ing they thought farm crops more 
important than the nation’s chil- 
dren. 


Committee Kills 
Hells Canyon Bill 


Fourteen and 
two southern Democrats, 
Reps. James A. Haley and 
George A. Shuford of North 
Carolina, combined against 
14 Democrats to kill the fed- 
-eral Hells Canyon Bill in the 
House Interior Committee. 

Rep. Gracie Pfost (D-Ida.), 
author of the measure which 
would have authorized fed- 
eral construction of a high 
dam in Hells Canyon on the 
Snake River in place of three 
low ‘dams being built by the 
Idaho Power Co., said that 
the committee in killing the 
Hells Canyon dam was 
“strangling the life blood of 
‘the Northwest.” 

The Senate passed a Hells 
Canyon bill late last month. 
This measure is still awaiting 
action in a House Interior 
subcommittee, but the vote of 
the full committee on Pfost’s 
measure was regarded as seal- 
ing its defeat. 


Meat Cutters 


. By Eugene A. Kelley 


"IN. Y. State Labor Merger. — 
|Moves Nearer Completion: 


Buffalo, N. Y. —Merger i in New York State moved a step closer to reality when 1 200 delegates 
to the federation of labor’s 94th annual convention unanimously approved all steps to date and directed 
its committees “to_proceed promptly” with unity plans. 

At the same time, the delegates gave similar support to a resolution from the state’s Building Trades 
Council calling on the committees to work toward safeguarding their “jurisdictional rights” as well as 


those of “other trades and crafts.”> 


High Spot of Parley 
AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany, 
one-time head of the New York 
federation who played a prominent 
role in achieving the present prog- 
ress toward unity in ‘the’ state, 


+} stressed earlier this year that juris- 


dictional matters were not the con- 
cern of state central bodies and 
should play no part in merger talks. 

Discussion on the two resolutions 
took less than an hour but was the 
high spot of the four-day parley, 
occupying the attention of hundreds 
of delegates in caucuses during and 
aftér the sessions before introduc- 
tion of the subject. 

The main resolution was intro- 
duced by the federation’s execu- 
tive council and was in the nature 
of an interim progress report. It 
stated the terms of an agreement 
worked out with the state’s In- . 
dustrial Union Council giving a 
merged body four major officers 
and a council of 29 members, 15 
from the AFL group and 10 from 
the CIO plus the top officers. 

Meany had announced these 
terms several weeks ago after meet- 
ings with officials from the two state 
groups. 

‘The resolution directed appoint- 
ment of two committees to work 
with the CIO group, one to draft a 
merger agreement and the other to 
write a constitution. These com- 
mittees will report to the council in 
September and if details are satis- 
factory a special convention will be 
called “no earlier than Oct. 15” to 
act on the reports and go into joint 
convention with the CIO and ef- 
fectuate merger. 

Harriman-Lubin Talk 

The federation’s action ended 
earlier anticipation that complete 
unity would follow on the heels of 
the CIO council’s convention in 
New York City early next month. 


Pres. Thomas A. Murray intro- 
duced Gov. Averell Harriman who 
blasted “tight money, high interest” 
policies of the Eisenhower admin- 
istration. These, he said, are check- 
ing the building of desperately 
needed homes, “injuring ‘the small 
business man, but are not stopping 
inflation.” 

State Industrial Commissioner 
Isador Lubin predicted that new 
industrial processes and growing 
U.S. military needs would make 
necessary a greatly expanded sup- 
ply of manpower. 


Open Drive 


To Add 150,000 Members 


Chicago —The Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Work- 
men has launched an organizing campaign aimed at bringing 
150,000 unorganized workers into the 350,000-member union. 


Keynote of a week-long confer. 
ence of locals and international 
staff, which concentrated on union 
problems in each of the industries 
in its jurisdiction, was the need to 
organize. 

Separate conferences of retail, 
packinghouse, seafood and canning, 
poultry, stockyards and poultry 
workers, all emphasized wiping out 
of low-wage sectors of their indus- 
tries by organization and new con- 
tract gains. . 

Leon Keyserling, chairman of 
the President’s Council of Economic 
Advisors under Pres. Truman, in- 
dicated.to the 550 delegates that 
this was a national economic neces- 
sity. He said, “The only inflation 
that exists is a contrived inflation 


caused by monopolistic powers who 
take too large a share of the na- 
tional income. There is a desperate 
need to increase purchasing power 
in order to keep up with the vastly 
increasing production.” 

AMCBW Pres. Earl W. Jimer- 
son and Sec.-Treas. Patrick E. Gor- 
man told the conference that the 
only means of meeting the increas- 
ing anti-labor atmosphere was to 
strengthen unions through renewed 
and more intensive organizing. 

Both union officers emphasized 
the need for more effective political 
and legislative activity by labor. 
They warned that an onslaught of 
anti-labor legislation would begin 


in the 1958 session of Congress. 


Leaders Pledge Battle 


To Salvage Rights Bill 


(Continued from Page 1) 
lations, was tied to post-Civil War 
“force” statutes. 


Technically Correct 

This, charged Russell, would 
literally authorize the attorney gen- 
eral to intervene to enforce school- 
integration decisions of the courts 
as well as “right-to-vote” laws. It 
would authorize the President, he 
said, to “send in federal troops” to 
enforce the court decrees. ‘ 

Eastland pointed to another post- 
Civil War law—long a dead letter 
in practice—and charged that it 
would allow the government to 
compel citizens to become involun- 
tary “informers” or go to jail. 

Technically these charges were 
correct. The distinction is that 
the “federal troops” and “com- 
pulsory informer” laws have not 
been employed since the 1870s. 

In 1877, following the Tilden- 
Hayes presidential race, Hayes, a 
Republican, was “elected” by the 
House of Representatives and 
southern Democrats obtained a 
withdrawal of federal troops ac- 
tually stationed in the former Con- 
federate states until that time. 

The Senate met the “federal 
troops” issue by voting, 90 to 0, to 


repeal the specific “force” statute | ; 


adopted immediately after the Civil 
War and abandoned, in practice, in 
1877. The vote came on an amend- 
ment cosponsored by Knowland 
and Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey 
(D-Minn.). 
Weaken Enforcement 

Next the Senate took up an 
amendment cosponsored by Sen. 
George Aiken (R-Vt.) and Sen. 


Clinton D. Anderson (D-N.M.) to 


drop Section 3 entirely. 

Douglas and a few Republicans, 
including Sen. Jacob K. Javits (R- 
N.Y.), warned that the effect of the 
amendment would be to weaken 
ehforcement of the Fourteenth 
Amendment guaranteeing “equal 
protection of the laws” to all “per- 


Southerners argued that Sec- 
tion 3 went far beyond the orig- 
iwally advertised purposes of the 
“right-to-vote” bill. The Aiken- 
Anderson amendment carried by 
a 52-to-38 vote. 

Southern and border-state 
Democrats gained the support of 
11 other northern and Western 
Democrats usually considered 
liberals. Eighteen Republicans— 


Teamsters Vote 
On Ward Offer 


Chicago—A cceptance of 
the latest offer by Montgom- 
ery Ward & Co. has been rec- 
| ommended to 20,000 mem- 

bers of the Teamsters in 56 
locations across the country. 
Teamsters Vice Pres. James 
R. Hoffa, chairman of the 
union’s warehouse council, 
presided at the meeting which 
considered the July 11 offer 
by the merchandising chain. 
Balloting on acceptance be- 
gan almost at once among lo- 
cals involved. The voting re- 
‘ sults and the terms of the of- 
fer will be announced July 30. 


‘about two-fifths of the GOP 
strength—also deserted Know. 
land on this issue. 

The unusual party lineup showed 
34 Democrats and 18 Republicans 
for the Aiken-Anderson proposal, 
13 Democrats and 25 Republicans 
against. 

Johnson, in‘calling up the 
O’Mahoney jury-trial amendment, 
said that if this were adopted and 
“moderate” changes made other. 
wise, he himself could vote for the 
modified bill. . 

Sen. Sam J. Ervin (D-N.C.) is 
chief spokesman for the South in 
arguing that to let a federal judge 
send violators of his “right-to-vote” 
injunctions to jail without a jury 
trial would violate constitutional 
“rights.” 

Cites Convictions 

Knowland, Douglas and other 

“right-to-vote” advocates said that 
adoption of the jury-trial proposal 
would, instead, rob federal judges 
of power they already possess to 
enforce their lawful orders against 
violators. 
They warned that in many south- 
ern areas Negroes are not allowed 
to sit on juries any more than they 
are allowed to vote and that “south- 
ern white juries” would tend to 
acquit defendants regardless of the 
“facts” revealed at trials. 

Sen. Albert Gore (D-Tenn.) 
cited conviction of seven white 
defendants in the Clinton, Tenn., 
court trial in a school-integration 
case as “proof” that “southern 
white juries” can be trusted. 

The trial, in Knoxville, Tenn., 
was scarcely a test of what might 
happen in the Deep South. East 
Tennessee is a center of Repub- 
lican strength—loyal to the Un- 
ion during the Civil War—and 
has relatively few Negroes im its 
population. 

Johnson suggested that with the 
O’Mahoney amendment and other 
changes southern senators might 
not even filibuster seriously: against 
final passage. 

Enactment of a “meaningful” 
measure was further threatened, 
however, when Rep. Emanuel Cel- 
ler (D-N.Y.), chairman of the 
House Judiciary Committee, said 
the Senate had already so “weak- 
ened” the House-approved bill that 
House conferees “‘could not accept” 
Senate amendments in a conference 
committee. 


13 PERCENT RAISE 


Chicago—The Locomotive Ea- 
gineers and the nation’s railroads 
have agreed on a 13 percent wage 
increase over the next three years. 
A 6 percent boost is retroactive to 
last November and second and 
third year increases of 3.5 percent 
each will be effective this Nov. 1 
and on the same date next year. 
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Living Costs Soar 
10th Month in Row 


(Continued from Page 1) 
about 4.8 percent, BLS Commis- 
sioner’ Ewan Clague told a press 
conference. 

He said he e expects still another 
rise to be recorded in July with a 
possible leveling off in August and 
September. f 

Means Pay Boosts 

The June jump in the cost-of- 
living index will mean pay increases 
ranging from 2 to 4 cents an hour 
for 300,000 electrical workers, 


200,000 in trucking, and 55,000 in 
other industries, particularly con- 
struction workers in the state of 
Washington, Clague reported. These 
workers are protected by escalator 
wage clauses ih their union con- 
tracts. 

Most of the electrical workers 
affected are employed by the Gen- 
eral Electric Co. A spokesman for 
the Electrical, Radio & Machine 
Workers estimated that they would 
average an increase of about 3 cents 
an hour. 

The largest jump will be the 4- 
cent boost given to trucking work-- 
ers, whose cost-of-living pay hikes 
are figured on a semi-annual basis, 
Clague said. 

Clague said that over the last 
year the purchasing power of the 
weekly pay envelope has declined, 
with June registering the first up- 
turn in real earnings since last 
December. 

Foods Lead Rise 

He explained the rise in factory 
workers’ earnings as being due to a 
one-cent-an-hour increase in aver- 
age wages, plus a rise of two-tenths 
of one percent in the hours of work, 
chiefly the result of longer hours 
being worked in the durable goods 
industries. 

Those same industries, however, 
have at the same time had some 
decrease in employment, a BLS 
aide said. 

The average spendable earnings 
(after-tax pay) of production work- 
ers with three dependents was 
$75.13 per week in June, and 


ents. These stood at about 1 per- 
cent, or 65 cents, higher than the 
previows month and were about 
$2.50 higher than a year ago. 

The chief factor in bringing 
about the jamp im the cost of 
living was the seasonally higher 
food prices, but price rises were 
also reported for all other major , 
categories of goods and services 
except transportation. 

Food prices rose 1.4 percent as 
fresh fruits and vegetables rose 
more than seasonally and higher 
prices were reported for all cuts 
of meat and frying chickens. The 
average price of pork chops rose 
from 85 to 93 cents a pound and 
bacon went up from 71 to 75 
cents a pound. 


Rate increases for group hos- 
pitalization insurance in several 
cities and further increases in fees 
for professional services and in 
prices of prescriptions and drugs 
brought a four-tenths of one per- 
cent rise in the medical care index.. 
This index, now at 137.9 percent of 
the 1947-49 base, has registered the 
biggest increase of any major cate- 
gory. 


16,000 Cement 
Workers Stand 


Firm on Strike 


Chicago — More than 16,000 
workers representing 71 locals of 
the Cement Workers are standing 
firm in their strike for a 1614-cent 
package settlement. 

At least 15 companies have set- 
tled for the pattern established with 
the Marquette Cement Manufac- 
turing Co. A powerful ‘group of 
cement firms in the east is still hold- 
ing out, seeking to cut down on 
retroactivity provisions, vacations 
and subcontracting. 

The U.S. Mediation and Concil- 
iation Service has arranged to keep 
negotiations alive and has scheduled 
a series of conferences in various 


$67.73 for workers without depend- 


sections of the country. 


Labor Warns Congress 


To Stiffen Food Laws 


The AFL-CIO has warned Congress that “there is no safe dose 
of a cancer-producing chemical” in calling for immediate enactment 
of legislation to prevent the use of untested chemicals in food. 


AFL-CIO Legislative Rep./ yin reap the full ill-effects prompt- 


George D. Riley told the House 
Commerce Committee that out of 
25,000 chemical food additives con- 
sidered for use in food during the 


.past 17 years, 20,000 have been 


eliminated as acutely toxic while 
4,000 others were found to be less 
acute but also toxic. 
Testing Inadequate 

Another 600 chemicals were 
ruled out for other reasons, so that 
about 400 chemicals are actually 
being added to food at the present 
time, he said. Of these, only 150 
are known to be harmless, 100 are 
classified as “safe within limits of 
use,” and 150 are in use without 
adequate testing, Riley declared. 
. “It is difficult to understand how 
an additive can be ‘safe within 
‘limits of use’ and still not be unsafe 
also within limits,” Riley said. “But 
it is not difficult to understand the 


. potentials of 150 others which are 


being used every day without ade- 
quate testing. 

“The fact is that today all of us 
are walking chemical additive con- 
tainers. Until all such additives 
have been pre-tested, we do- not 
know whether those additives will 
show up years hence to prove our 
undoing, whether children today 

‘ 


ly or after arriving at adulthood.” 


Presses for Laws 


Riley recalled that the Pure Food 
and Drug Law, and the Red Meat 
Inspection Act, were both enacted 
in 1906, nine years after some meat 
packers had used formaldehyde on 
food intended for soldiers in the 
Spanish American War. 

“Because today we are in the age 
of chemistry as well as the age of 
the atom,” Riley said, “the impel- 
ling reasons for enacting those 
laws could be said to be not so 
strong as the reasons for approving 
one of the present bills before your 
committee.” - 

Few companies in the field of 
food processing or preservation to- 
day are without chemists, who 
“must exercise their diligence in 
the direction pointed out by the 
employers,” he said. Chemicals are 
used as stabilizers, moistening 
agents, coatings, bleaches, emul- 
sifiers, neutralizers, preservatives, 
antioxidants, modifiers and many 
other purposes, he pointed out. 

_ Because untested chemicals are 
being used and no agency is em- 
| powered by law “to separate the 
safe from the unsafe,” the bills are 
“reasonable” and should be en- 


acted immediately, Riley declared. 
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SOUP KITCHEN is a busy place in the headquarters of Dist. 65, Retail, Wholesale & Department 
Store Union, for these workers on strike against Styl-Rite Optics Co., makers of eyeglass frames. 
Most of the workers are Puerto Ricans and have been subjected to exploitation at the hands of em- 


ployers and some phony union locals alike. 


200 Workers Strike 
Styl-Rite Optics Co. 


New York—Two hundred workers, most of them Puerto Ricans, 
are on strike against Styl-Rite Optics Co., an eyeglass frame com- 
pany, for. decent wages and conditions. They are members of Dist. 


Conn. Labor Calls 
‘News’ Best Medium 


The Connecticut State La- 
bor Council has called on all 
affiliated unions to subscribe 
for the AFL-CIO News for 
their officers, executive board 
members, committeemen and 
shop stewards. 

The resolution adopted at 
the first convention of the 
newly merged staté organiza- 
tion, declared that the News 
is the “best available med- 
| ium” for obtaining informa- 
tion on the program, policies 
and objectives of the merged 
labor movement. 

The convention also 
adopted the Code of Ethics 
of the Intl. Labor Press As- 
sociation for all publications 
endorsed by the council, lo- 
cal central bodies or local 
unions in the state. 


UAW Protests 
Layoffs at 
Plane Plant 


Los Angeles—Layoffs of 13,000 
North American Aviation workers 
will impose hardships which it is 
the duty of the government to 
alleviate, Auto Workers Vice Pres. 
Leonard Woodcock declared. 

The unemployment resulted from 
dropping the Navaho guided missile 
project and curtailment of the com- 
pany’s airframe section. 

“This drastic reduction in force 
means a pay loss for the workers 
and the community of $72.8 mil- 
lion per year, which will have a 
direct and adverse affect upon re- 
tailers in this area and seriously dis- 
rupt the economy of the commu- 
nity,” Woodcock said. 

Since the layoffs will be perma- 
nent, the workers and their fam- 
ilies will suffer the hardship of ex- 
tended unemployment, disruption 
of normal home life .and in many 
instances the burden of uprooting 
themselves to seek work in other 
areas, he continued. 

He proposed three measures 
“which the government is obligated 
to take in these and similar situa- 
tions: emergency job placement 
centers, a severance pay policy and | 
direction of work into the company 


65 of the Retail, Wholesale and De- 
partment Store Union. Formerly 
they belonged to a “phantom” lo- 
cal of the Jewelry Workers which 
claimed to have a contract with the 
employer. . 

Wages, however, as in many 
shops where Puerto Ricans are em- 
ployed in large number and subject 
to employer exploitation, hovered 
}around the legal minimum. Fringe} 
benefits were negligible if they ex- 
isted at all. 5 

The strike is being waged for a 
genuine union contract with decent 
wages and conditions. 

Although the Sty!-Rite strike is 
smail in terms of numbers involved, 
it is highly important to convince 
Puerto Ricans that they do have 
friends in the metropolitan area 
where they arrive each year by the! 
thousands, the union said. It is 
also proving to the Puerto Ricans 
that the labor movement is solidly 
behind their fight against exploita- 
tion by unscrupulous employers, ac- 
cording to Dist. 65 leaders. 


SAM TURK VISITING ISRAEL 


The delegation of five American 
unionists currently visiting Israel 
includes Sam Turk, of the Polk 
County Trades and Labor Council, 
Des Moines, Ia., instead of William 
Way of the Portland (Ore.) Cen- 
tral Labor Union. Way was un- 


'Rabshins Union 


Wins 15 Cents 
At Goodyear 


Cleveland — A 15-cent-an-hour 
wage boost for 24,000 Rubber 
Workers employed by Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co. in 11 cities was 
agreed upon only two hours before 
a strike 

An across-the-board increase of 
14% cents is effective immediately. 
The other oné-half cent will be ap- 
plied as a night shift bonus in six 
plants. The night shift bonus raisé 
was previously agreed upon in focal 

A boost of 14% cents brings the 
company-wide average straight time 
chourly earnings to $2.54. 

Each local union and plant man- 
agement may use part of the 1412 
cents to correct intraplant inequi- 
ties. 

The new night shift differential 
brings the company-wide minimum 
up to six cents an hour. The new 
bonus will be applied in Akron, 
Windsor, Vt., North Chicago, IIl., 
Muncie, Ind., New Bedford, Mass., 
and Lincoln, Neb. 

Other Goodyear plants are lo- 
cated in St. Mary’s, O., Jackson, 
Mich., Gadsden, Ala., Topeka, 
Kans., and Los Angeles. 

The settlement came through a 
wage reopening clause in the con- 
tract which expires May 15, 1959. 
URW Pres. L. S. Buckmaster called 
the settlement “a good one.” 

Negotiations with other major 
firms are continuing with a strike 


able to make the trip. 


Hayes and Karl F. Feller, head of 


agreement as a real contribution to 
the elimination of jurisdictional dis- 
putes between their organizations 
and one which would strengthen 
both in organizing and collective 
bargaining. 

Both noted that there have been 
few disputes between the two in 
recent years and they expect the 
new pact will effectively remove 
the cause of future disagreements. 

The pact was ratified previously 
by the Machinists’ executive coun- 
cil and the executive board of the 
Brewery Workers and. is for two 
years duration with provisions for 


to create new jobs. 


automatic renewal. _ = 


yeh af 


the Brewery Workers, hailed the} 


deadline set for midnight, July 30. 


Machinists, Brewery 
Union Sign Aid Pact 


Agreement for mutual assistance and cooperation has been 
reached by the Machinists and Brewery Workers to cover the bulk 
of the employes in most of the nation’s breweries. TAM Pres. Al 


>> 
“4 


signed by the IAM with other 
unions. 

The agreement defines the juris- 
diction of each organization in the 
brewing industry in instances where 
there is no past practice governing 
the division of work between them. 
However, it does not require any 
change in the status quo in plants 
already organized. 

A procedure is established for 
settling disputes which culminates 
in impartial arbitration. The pact 
also’ provides: for mutual aid and 
assistance in organizing activities 
as well as joint consultation and 
cooperation in collective bargaining 


reat : 


It is the tenth a9 agreement 
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Ph Who's to Blame? 
CONGRESSIONAL committee has accused General Motors 
of “manipulating” figures on a military airplane contract— 


excess profits.’ 


paper editors find a way to “blame” it all on labor? 


Not Yet Bankrupt 


ALKING OF PROFITS, the Wall Street Journal notes that the 
“net” profits of General Motors “slipped” during the second 
quarter. 


taxes—‘“slipped” from $220,878,000 to $219,878,000. 
Whew! We're sure relieved to hear that General Motors isn’t 
yet close to bankruptcy! Teas ak 


-  NoVeto!:>-  —. 
P AN INJUSTICE has been at least partially corrected by the House 
- of Representatives, which voted by a 10-1 margin to grant 
Uncle Sam’s postal workers a pay raise of $546 a year. 

. The move is sound, and fair to hundreds of thousands of postal 
workers whose earnings have trailed far behind rising prices and 
wages in private industry. 

We hope the Senate will approve the postal pay increase. 

And we hope that Pres. Eisenhower, who has talked about vetoing 
the postal pay increase, can be persuaded that a veto would be unfair 
and unwise. 


Let’s, for once, give the postal workers the break they deserve. 


Up Again 


HE COST-OF-LIVING has risen again, for the tenth month in 
a row. The Eisenhower Administration and its big business 
supporters wring their hands, lament—and suggest that somehow it 
must be labor’s fault. 
The facts disprove the charge. 

‘ The past few months have been a period of relative wage stability. 
Many of the sweeping wage adjustments have been a result, hot a 
cause of the higher living costs—for many contracts provide cost-of- 
living increases based on past activity of the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics price index. 

Unions have been pointing out these facts until they are blue in 
the face, but it seems to make no impression on the hard-money 
boys, on the big corporation spokesmen, on the professional view- 
ers-with-alarm. i 

The latest rise in the cost-of-living index is one more bit of 
dramatic proof of the need for a thorough-going investigation, by a 
competent congressional committee, of all the facts in the wage-price- 
profit relationship. 
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with the result that GM is believed to have made $17,459,200 in : 


Now the question is, kiddies: how will those conservative news-| ‘ 


Close reading of the small print shows that GM’s earnings—after | — 


‘On the Other Hand..2 
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Machinists Open Drive to Rebuild 


Attendance at Union Meetings 


(The following editorial is reprinted from the 
July 18, 1957, issue df the Machinist, published by 
the Intl. Association of Machinists.) 


This is to ask every member of the IAM a serious 
question. Did you go to union meeting this month? 
Did you go to meeting last month? If not, why not? 

Like the members of other organizations, union 
members seem to find it harder and harder to get to 
meetings. 


I¢s a problem that is common to every type of 
organization we know anything about. Business. 
meetings of the church, business meetings of fra- 
ternal orders. PTA’s—even political rallies don’t 
attrack folks like they used to. 


A few thoughtful union members have been doing 
some serious thinking about this problem. They’ve 
figured out some of the reasons why they think 
others don’t get to meetings. They say: 


© A lot of members either never got the habit 
or got out of the habit of going to meetings. 

® Those who attend regularly do most of the 
talking at any meeting because they know what is 
going on. The newcomer isn’t familiar with the 
business before the meeting, doesn’t know many 
of the members and as a result loses interest. 


® Too many meeting halls are drab and dreary 
and unattractive—although that never discouraged 
the old timers. 


Of course, conditions are a lot different than they 
were a generation ago. Thirty years ago, union mem- 
bers were apt to live within easy trolley ride from 
the union hall. Today many of us live 10, 20 or 
even 30 miles from the meeting. 

Years’ ago, union members used to know one 
another a lot better than we do today. Union meet- 
ings were real social occasions. Today, in the big- 
ger shops we're not apt to know many outside our 
own department. 

Years ago, there weren’t many other places we 
could afford to go or other things we could afford 
to do. Today, largely because of the union, we can 
afford many more activities than the old timers 
could. 

, Whatever the reasons, few of us get to union 

meeting as often as we should. We know less about 
the union and its program and, as a result, the 


union is handicapped in what it can accomplish 
for us. 


This is an important problem for our own futures 
and for that reason it deserves some careful thinking 


by those who come to- meetings as well as those who 
don’t. What can be done to rebuild attendance at 
union meeting? Should we look for other ways to 
conduct our business and spread the word? 


,We would like to hear from every member on this 
subject. Tell us why you think more people don't 
go to union meetings and what could be done to help 
more members ge to meeting. 


Accountants Praise 
Financial Code 


(The following editorial appeared in the July, 1957 
issue of the Journal of Accountancy, published by 
the American Institute of Certified Public Account- 
ants. The same issue also carried the full text of the 
AFL-CIO Code of Union Financial Practices.) 


Many unions, including some of the largest, have 
had their financial statements audited by certified 
public accountants for quite a number of years. It 
is a major item of news, however, that the AFL- 
CIO has now adopted a code calling for independent 
audits of virtually all affiliated unions. 


os 


It is also gratifying that the AFL-CIO asked and | 


accepted the advice of several firms of certified pub- 
lic accountants in formulating the code. 


Not every local or even every international union 
can be expected to engage an independent auditor 
immediately. No doubt it will take time for some 
of them to get their financial records into such 
shape that an auditor could render an unqualified 
opinion on their financial statements. Since they 
are non-profit organizations, questions may arise in 
some Cases as to the proper presentation of financial 
position. ; l 

The accounting profession will certainly be faced 
with a new challenge, new opportunities, and new 
responsibilities in providing independent audits, for 
a growing number of unions. In time, however, this 
may prove to be the largest and most significant of 
all the new fields of service for independent auditors. 


Some skeptics may note that the code was pro- 


mulgated at a time when unions were receiving a 
bad press, and doubt that it will ever be extensively 
implemented. It should be remembered, however, 
that work on the code was begun long before the 
congressional hearings on the Teamster Union. .One 
effect of the hearings will undoubtedly be to increase 
the demand for independent audits from within the 
ranks of union members. 


The new code is an important step toward greater 
financial responsibility throughout organized labor. 
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Film Traces ocketing Prices 


¢28Pie> 


TOTES Se 


THE OWL AND THE FOX, main characters in a new 17-minute sound filmstrip © PROFESSOR OWL takes Manufacturer Fox to explore some basic economics. 
produced jointly by the AFL-CIO Depts. of Education and Research, set out to | The manufacturer is amazed to learn that three out of four buyers of his product 
answer the question, Do Higher Wages Cause High Prices? The film, produced by are wage and salary earners, while the fourth is a farmer or other self-employed 
,commercial studio, is in color. businessman. He finds his profits depend on workers’ income. 


REN 


- 


LOOKING INTO STEEL PRICES, Professor Owl finds that 1956 
wage increase won by Steelworkers added $3.70 per ton in wage 
costs (without adjustment for productivity) but companies hiked 
price $12.50 per ton. 


AGE: S AND SA LARI 


RESSIONAL ECO 


BOO nes 


SOURCE: BLS AND JOINT CONG 


as 
pane 


WAGES HAVE TRAILED the increase in productivity, Professor Owl points out, and this means that 
icreased business activity can usually absorb wage boosts without charging higher prices. The pro- 
duction has been put on 16 mm. sound film for showing through standard sound motion picture projec- 
ns, like the earlier AFL-CIO Dept. of Education film called “Organizing Begins at Home.” 


THE NATIONAL ECONOMY must keep growing because 800,000 
new workers enter the labor market each year. To supply these jobs, 
Owl tells Fox, consumer purchasing power must keep increasing. 
That means rising wages. 


S 


Yb 


7 i 


AMY 


Zz ‘ ae 


RISE IN PRODUCTIVITY means that the average worker is now producing one-third more than he 
tid 10 years ago, and this should reduce the cost of each product, the film points out. The Owl and 
le Fox may be rented from the AFL-CIO Dept. of Education for $2, or purchased from the same ; 
tource for $80 a copy. The film is intended to stimulate discussion of the relationship of wages, prices AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

‘nd productivity. Saturday, July 27, 1957 -. . Page Five 
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AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D: C., SATURDAY, JULY 27, ‘1957 


THE DONATION of more than 200 man-hours of work on electrical installations at the future head- 


quarters of Junior Achievement of Union County in Elizabeth, N. J., was made by these members of 
Local 675, Intl. Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. Thomas Kiyler (foreground) was the 11-year-old 
mascot for the project. JA Pres. Philip C. Osterman expressed gratitude for the union men’s “gen- 


erous contribution.” 


How to Buy: 


Families Face Cost Squeeze 


By Sidney Margolius 


ODERATE-INCOME families are in for a cost- 


of-living squeeze in late summer as soaring 
meat prices pile food bill problems on top of cur- 
rently higher housing, transportation and medical 
bills. 
Up to now, comparatively reasonable food prices 
, are all that have kept 
the present creeping 
inflation from break- 
ing into a gallop. 

Our advice is to 
try to keep your 
meat bills to one- 
fourth of your entire 
food expense. Thus, 
a typical family 
spending $30-$32 a 
week for food, needs 
to keep its meat 
bills down to $7.50 
to $8 a week or 
it will run short of 
funds for other 
needs. 

The fact is rent, car expenses, doctor and medi- 
cine bills now demand a higher share of your 
income. For the first time, typical car operating 
costs have risen above the 10-cents-a-mile mark. 
The latest report prepared for the AAA by Runz- 
heimer Corp. shows these costs jumped 512 per- 
cent from °55 to ’°56. This year’s higher deprecia- 
tion, insurance and fuel costs add another 4-5 per- 
cent. ; 


For Your Health's Sake: 


Poor Posture Strains Body 


By Dr. Morris Brand 


HEN man became a two-legged individual an 
¥¥ unusual series of stresses and strains were placed 
on his spine and pelvic bones resulting in a number of 
medical conditions now plaguing mankind—back 
sprains, lumbago, sacroiliac sprains, sciatica, etc. 
Poor posture places a strain on the muscles of the 
back, head, neck 
and shoulders, re- 
sulting in the weak- 
ening of some mus- 
cles from lack of use 
and strains on others 
from overuse. There 
is therefore need to 
restore a normal bal- 
ance of the muscles 
and do our best to 
relieve the strains. 
Good posture does 
not mean a stiffened 
body, but a relaxed 
and well balanced 
body. . 

Here as in so 
many other instances, prevention is easier and far 
better than cures, particularly since the correction of 
strains and other ailments of bones, joints, muscles 
and tendons are difficult, tedious and sometimes 
painful. 

_Exercises performed once or twice daily are 
extremely useful for all persons who do not have 


A family that does about 10,000 miles a year 
now has a total bill of over $1,000. 

August is the month of furniture and rug sales. 
Pre-Labor Day sales also offer a chance to replace 
tires at cut prices. Other cut-price buying opportu- 
nities this month include paints and lumber, August 
sales of curtains and drapes, and clearances of garden 
and lawn equipment. 

Here are buying tips: 

PAINT, LUMBER: Prices: of paints have been 
advanced by several major manufacturers and will 
cost more in the stores this fall. In interior paints, 
alkyd flat enamels are taking the lead in popularity 
from the rubber-based water-soluble paints. Rubber- 
base paints are easiest to use because you simply 
wipe up spills with a damp cloth and rinse out brushes 
in soapy water. But the alkyd paints usually cover 
old paint better and cost less and can withstand 
scrubbing. 

Families planning house expansion or renovation 
will find reductions of about 6 percent ‘from last 
year’s charges for lumber and wood products, and 
even some lower prices on plumbing equipment. 
But prices of heating equipment, hardware, con- 
crete products and asphalt roofing are all higher. 
Construction costs in general tend to be lower at 
this time of year than in early spring. 

FURNITURE: Furniture prices in general are 
higher than last year, and upholstered pieces are due 
for another price boost soon. The annual August 
sales offer a chance to find cut prices. More modern 
furniture is appearing with oiled wood finish instead 


of the more usual glossy varnish treatment. 
(Copyright 1957 by Sidney Margolius) 
~ 


any medical reasons not to perform them. Proper 
exercises tone up, keep limber and strengthen mus- 
cles and tendons. In general, exercises impart a 
sense of well-being which many lack. 


The following postural exercises are suggested: 

1—Touch wall with heels, buttocks, small of back, 
shoulders and back of the head at the same time. 
Hold position for a count of five, relax and repeat 
several times. 

2—wWith toes 12 inches from wall, palm of hands 
on wall, shoulder height and keeping heels on floor, 
back rigid, lean forward until shoulders touch wail. 
Count five, push back, repeat several times. 

3—Stand erect, feet together and shoulders back 
(not raised or stiff), stretch both hands high above 
your head, palms forward. Without bending your 
knees, swing forward from the waist until fingertips 
touch the floor. Then up again. Repeat several 
times. 

4—On the floor, flat on your back, hands clasped 
behind neck. Stiffen right knee, raise the whole leg 
slowly about eight inches off the floor, hold for a 
slow count of ten and lower it just as slowly to the 
floor. Repeat with left leg and then alternate legs. 

5—On floor, face down. Lock hands behind your 
head and keep knees stiff. First, raise head and chest 
so that you can look at the ceiling and return to the 
floor. Repeat five times. Keep head and chest on 
floor and raise both legs as high as possible. 

If you intend to do the above exercises, start 
gradually and expect a few sore stiff muscles for 
about a week. 


| his first movie, that it’s a happy state. 


Hollywood Observer: 7 . 
Kovacs Finds Films 


| Happy ‘Stateof Mind 


By Ernie Kovacs 
(pinch-hitting for Paul Patrick) 


| FISLLY woop —New Yorkers say that Hollywood is a state g 


mind. 
If that’s true, then I’m one New Yorker who says, after making 
Until I had experienced ; 
couple of weeks of shooting on Columbia’s “Operation Mad Ball, 
I had never realized how much fun acting could be. 

For the past nine years, I'd been writing, directing, producing an 
acting in my own shows for NBC. And, believe you me, that’s 
struggle. - i 

In live TV, I'd frequently go on the show with as little as 2 
minutes of rehearsal. I'd have worked for 20 hours a day for da 
and days writing the material and getting everything set. 

Then with the TV cameras on, I’d suddenly realize that a closey 
was needed in the middle of a comedy gag. I'd try to spot the close 
up camera out of the corner of my eye and give the director a lif 
of an eyebrow to signal him to bring this camera in. And all wit 
out letting the audience catch on as to what was happening beside 
what they were seeing. ‘ 

But making “Operation Mad Ball” was something else of a dif- 
ferent color. I’d arrive on the set after a brief study of the lines 
somebody else had written for me. Everything was prepared by a 
crew of experts. Director Richard Quine and Cameraman Buddy 
Lawton were responsible for closeups and camera angles. We had 
plenty of time to rehearse. All I had to do was act—and make 
love to Kathy Grant. 

And then, between set-ups, I could step outside the sound stag 
take off my shirt and continue with the sunshine-and-suntan-lotion 
routine that made me the envy of all my untanned friends in Man 
hattan. 

Ever since the days when I was consigned to a hospital like a sid 
of beef, with all manner of pneumonia and pleurisy, I have been; 
sun-tan addict. 

I well recall that period of my life. I was doing summer stock in 
Vermont. The grueling pace of rehearsing afternoons, acting in the 
evening and making futile attempts to fill inside straights during the 
early morning hours took their toll. I was interned. . 

The hospital stint continued for a year and a half and I thought 
I'd never be up and around again. I became known as “Old 
Death’s Door” in medical circles and all of my complaints did no 
good. As one doctor candidly advised, “Kovacs, stop whining and 
die like a man.” 

By the time I was able to leave the hospital and start directing 
plays again, I was'a pale, wispy fellow. To this day I back again 
the wall and tremble at the sight of a white suit. So, it’s easy to 


Ernie Kovacs and Kathryn Grant in “Operation Mad Ball.” 


why the Hollywood life is the life for me. No pressure, plenty “1% 
sunshine—and Kathy Grant. 

Another thing I like about Hollywood is the camaraderie (I tried, 
to think of a longer word, but couldn’t come up with any) between 
the people on the set. One time they nailed down my cigar 
when I went to pick it up as I walked by, my double-take brought 
a bigger yell than any of my gags on TV. Another time, I was 
supposed to down a glass of milk in a scene and someone mixed 
in some powdered alum when my back was turned. — 

However, the thing that really impressed me with the Hollywoo 
spirit was the time Kathy Grant invited me to have dinner with het. 
When I showed up, I discovered that she had invited Arthur O’Cot 
nell too. ; 
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Page Seven 


Im Often Wrong: . 


Brawls inéivitable 


In Good Baseball 


By Joe Miller 
Tee season—one of the more exciting in memory—has 


produced a near-record byproduct of beanballs, sluggings and 
It seems like every other day your sports 


various assorted riots. 


page has a photo of some ball player trying to scramble the features 
of another or one that resembles a mob scene in Cairo. 


Even mild, gentlemanly Robin Roberts of the Phils had to be 
forcibly restrained from decapitating an umpire and was hauled from 


the field screaming epithets. 


Peace-lovers may not appreciate the fact, but these brawls are 
im themselves an indication that good, exciting baseball is being 
played. Good ball players, with a few exceptions, are battlers 
and, with tensions high i in a tight race, brawls are inevitable. 


Are they good for baseball? The game’s history pretty clearly 
Two of the most exciting teams ever pro- 
duced—the Yankees of the 1920’s and the Cardinals’ Gas-House 


indicates that they are. 


Gang—were also the fightingest ones. 


“It was hard to tell,” recalls Frankie Frisch, who ed the 
Gashousers, “whether Pepper Martin, Ducky Medwick and Rip 
Collins were trying to win the boxing championship of the club or 
They would punch each other over 
errors and their turn at the water fountain. Ducky Medwick would * 
“No, you can’t go to a party that lasts until 11:30.. 


the National League pennant. 


murder any pitcher who dared to take batting practice. 


with a bat we’d have had to call up another outfielder.” 
But, as Frisch cheerfully points out, the Gashousers won pennants. 


The Yankees of the 1920’s were cut from the same cloth, fight- 
ing among themselves as much as they did the opposition. In one 
week, for instance, Babe Ruth and Wally Pipp almost destroyed 
the clubhouse in a fight. Then a couple of lesser Yankees, Bobby 
Roth and Aaron Ward, took over and put on a Pier Sixer. When 
they were finished, Buzz DeVormer belabored Carl Mays around 
his tobacco-chewing muscles, and then someone socked De- 
Vormer. 


Toward the end of this particular week, Waite Hoyt, then a young 
pitcher, decided he didn’t like Manager Miller Huggins’ pitching 


advice. So he hurled a knuckleball at him—without the ball. 


When Babe Ruth stepped into the argument on Hoyt’s side, 
Manager Huggins had had enough. He pulled off his shirt and 
approached the mastodonic Ruth, all five-feet-six-inches of him 
bristling with fight. “All right, you big clown,” he shouted at Ruth. 
“Put up your dukes and let’s go.” The Bambino, never a bally, 
backed down. 


The late Honus Wagner, who saw baseball from handlebar days 
to the current era, always contended that the worst period for 
diamond tong wars was between 1900 and 1910. “In those days,” 
he once said, “the Giants, Pirates and Cubs were always fighting for 
the pennant. Every time we played each other, somebody got hurt. 
Once our manager Cap Clarke called us together and asked for the 
men who got the worst bruises in the previous game with the Cubs. 


Then he announced he would give a $25-bonus to the player who, 


caused the most damage in the coming series. 


“We all began to sharpen spikes because $25 was considerable » 
change in those days and, besides, we'd ’a done it anyway. After 
the first game, which was a Donnybrook, Frank Chance, the Cubs’ 
manager, came into our dressingroom and said, ‘How about a 
truce, men? What do you say we stop working on each other and 
concentrate on the Giants?’ ” 

“We did and the Giants took a brutal beating through the rest 
of that year.” 


Wagner, incidentally, is one of the few ball players ever to best 
Ty Cobb in a beef. It happened in the 1909 World Series between 
the Pirates and Tigers. Cobb reached first base in the opening game 
and promptly hollered over to Wagner at shortstop: “I’m coming 
down on the next pitch, you lousy Dutchman.” 

Wagner said nothing. But when Cobb came sliding in, spikes 
flashing high, Honus sidestepped him and swung from his heels, the 
ball in his fist. It caught Cobb on the chin. He staggered away 
dazed, shaking his head. 

“He didn’t come near me again.in the Series,” 
observed. 

Blue-Plate Special: Deacon Jack Hurley, who is promoting that 
silliness in Seattle next month between Floyd. Patterson and Pete 
Rademacher, the Olympic champ, thinks he will outdraw the Patter- 
son-Hurricane Jackson rematch. Personally I wouldn’t walk across 
the street to see it free. I’ve seen Rademacher staggered in Golden 
Gloves competition with pillow-sized gloves. Floyd should take him 
out in a matter of seconds. 

Detroit continues to be crazy about pro football. Six weeks be- 
fore the first game, fans have bought 35,000 season tickets. . . . If 
Casey Stengel ever retires, the Yankees probably will name > Ed 
Lopat, who manages Richmond, as his successor. Lopat is an 
excellent handler of men. So is another possibility, Ralph. Houk, 
who manages the Yankees’ farm club in Denver. 

Slinging Sammy Baugh still talks quaintly, despite all his years in 
Washington. Wayne Milner, his assistant at Hardin-Simmons, was 
driving Sam’s car down the highway the other day when Sam noticed 
the speedometer needle climb toward 100. 


Wagner later 


And Dizzy 
Dean one time had his hands wrapped for sure around Medwick’s 
windpipe for dropping a fly ball and if we hadn’t pried Diz loose 


Soup to Nonsense: | 


By Jane Goodsell 


HEN I say “no,” I mean: 

“No, you can’t stay up until the end of the 
program. I don’t care how exciting it is, it’s already 
20 minutes past your bedtime and. . . you mean the 
little girl thinks her father is in South America, but 
he’s really in prison? How terrible! I wonder what 
she’ll do when she 
finds out? ‘Hush, be 
quiet! How, can I 
listen to the program 
when you keep talk- 
ing all the time?” 

xk wk 

“It’s entirely 
too expensive. I 
wouldn’t think of 
spending that 
much money for a 
suit. Well yes, it 
is an all-season 
weight, and I sup- 
pose a classic style 
like this is good 
for years and 
that way, it really 


years. When you thiak of it 
isn’t so much money, is it?” 


x * 


It’s no use arguing, I simply won’t . . . are you 
absolutely sure that Sue’s mother said she could go? 
Lucy’s mother too! She’s so strict, I can hardly 
believe . . 
long rest in the afternoon . . . no, you absolutely 
cannot have a new dress for the party, and it’s no 
use arguing... .” 


Seattle, Wash.—Backed by the enthusiastic sup- 
port of organized labor on the national, state and 
local level, the International AAU Boxing Tourna- 
ment will be staged here Aug. 1, 2 and 3. 


. well, only on condition that you take a - 


“Wayne,” Baugh said quietly, “take your foot out of my gas tank.” 


The realization of a long-cherished dream of its 


prometer—Seattle businessman A. L. Neff—the in- 


ternational tourney has a two-pronged objective: To 


stimulate international understanding, and to raise 


funds for such international charities as CARE, the 
United. Nations International Children’s Emergency 
Fund, and the International YMCA’s World Service 
program. 
One of Biggest Boxing Events 
The three-day boxing extravaganza will be held in 
the 16,000-seat Edmundson Pavilion at the Univer- 
sity of Washington. Short of the Olympics it will 
be the biggest international boxing event of all time. 
AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany has given his 
official endorsement of the program following ap- 
proval of the project by the AFL-CIO Community 
Services Committee. Responsibility for coordinat- 
ing labor’s support and active participation in the 
event was given to Leo Perlis, director of AFL- 
CIO Community Service Activities. 
In a letter to Neff—whose determined letter- 
writing campaign over the past two years made the 


-|No! No! B Thouséind Times Vea! 


“No, you can’t bring him home to dinner!. We 
have him to dinner every time he comes to town, 
and I don’t see why he can’t take us out for a 
change. Anyway, I have a terribly busy day. Oh. 
Honestly? Did he really say that? Well, that was’ 
an awfully good pot roast we had last time he was 
here, if I do say so myself. And I suppose, being 


_ on the road all the time, he really appreciates a 


home cooked meal. How would it be if I make a 
veal goulash-and potato dumplings?” 
xk kK * 

“No more cookies! No more cookies until after 
lunch. You sit right down here, and look at your 
picture book while I fix you a nice lamb chop and 
somé peas, and after that you can have. . . . Eek! 
My jade cigarette box! Put it down this minute! 
Oh my gracious! Darling bring Mommy her ciga- 
rette box, and Mommy will give you a lovely raisin 
cookie. That’s a good girl!” 

xk * 

“No, I don’t care for books like that either. I 
just can’t understand why authors feel they have to 
be so terribly clinical about things like that... . 
Borrow it? Well, I am rather short of reading 
material at the moment, and the historical aspects 
of the book do sound interesting and, after all, 
I can just skip over the sexy passages... .” 

> © 

“No, I’m not canning anything this year. It’s such 
an awful job, and I'really don’t think it pays, do you? 
Oh, you do? You have? Strawberry jam and 
apricots and peaches. and watermelon pickles . . . 
goodness, how wonderful! Well yes, it is awfully 
nice to have after you’ve done it, and home canned 
fruit really does taste different... . 

“Hello? McDonigle’s Market? Will you please 
send me five dozen self-sealing jar lids?” 


Labor Supporting International 
Boxing Tournament in Seattle 


dream of the tournament a reality—-Meany expressed 
the wish that the international event “will create a 
better understanding among those nations who are 
striving for a peaceful world.” 


Back in 1955, Neff first broached the idea to Seattle 


_civic and sports leaders, but met with a frosty recep- 


tion. Undaunted, he turned to organized labor for 
assistance in his campaign. From the Retail Clerks, 
the Teamsters, the Waiters, the Air Mechanics, the 
Central Labor Council, thé Community Services 
Committee and others, he received pledges of sup- 
port. 

Organized labor, Neff was told, would help pick 
up the tab for the tourney’s expenses so that the esti- 
mated $100,000 in receipts would be available for 
the international good-will agencies. 


Program Begins to Mushroom 


Encouraged by this support, Neff launched a prodi- 
gious letter-writing campaign that produced more 
than 3,000 letters—to the White House, the State 
Dept., members of the Senate and House, govern- 
ments and sports officials in 54 foreign countries, and . 
to state, local and civic leaders. 


The responses finally won over the local authorities 
who had first been cool to Neff’s proposal. The 
White House sent its best wishes for success, amateur 
boxing federations around the world indicated ac- 
ceptance, and the program began to mushroom. 

Here in this country, the AAU gave its official 

sanction; Idaho State College, long holder of the 

U.S. collegiate boxing team title, offered its spa- 

cious arena for American team elimination bouts; 

such sport. notables as Rocky Marciano, Gene 

Tunney, Jack Dempsey and Jimmy McLarnin 
_ agreed to make appearances; and noted referees 

like Harry Kessler and Ruby Goldstein agreed to 

officiate gratis. 

Some 125 amateur boxers, from approximately 

20 nations, are expected to participate. They will 
- come from Romania (behind the Iron Curtain), 

from Pakistan, Nationalist China, Japan, Uruguay, 

and Mexico—to name just a few countries which 
have accepted. 

Most active of Neff’s supporters from the ranks 
of organized labor here include: 

Harry Carr, president of the Seattle Central Labor 
Council and business representative of the District 
Council of Carpenters, and Paul E. Elliott, secretary 
‘of the local Community Services Committee, who 
are serving as co-chairmen of the three-day interna- 


_ tional boxing event; Ed Donahoe, editor of The 


Washington Teamster; William Bullwinkle, president 
of Aero Mechanics Local 751; Al Feldman, member 
of the Executive Board of Waiters Local 239; and 
Eugene Hauck, vice president of the Seattle Central 
Labor Council and business representative of the 
Automobile ‘Salesmen’s Local 882. 

In addition to underwriting the tourney’s costs, 
they are actively engaged in promoting block ticket 
‘sales among unions throughout the state and nation, 


' in order to assure that the 16,000-seat pavilion will 


‘be filled to capacity during the three-day meeting. 
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THIS MODERN, WELL-EQUIPPED LABORATORY is the heart of the eleven- 
year-old Tacoma-Pierce County Blood Bank in Tacoma, Wash., sponsored by the 
Tacoma Central Labor Council as a community service activity. In this laboratory, 
blood is processed and then put under refrigeration to await distribution to clinics 
and hospitals. 


Labor-Sponsored Blood Bank 11 Years Old 


Tacoma, Wash.—This month the Tacoma-Pierce County Blood Bank rounds out 
11 full years of service to the whole community under the joint sponsorship of the 
Tacoma Central Labor Council and the medical profession. 

This outstanding example of labor’s role in community services dates back to 
July 23, 1946, when the blood bank opened its doors after doctors had appealed to 
the Central Labor Council for support. The plea to organized labor came only after 
all business, civic and fraternal organizations had failed to respond to doctors’ 
urgings to sponsor such a venture. 

Eleven years ago, money was the first essential ingredient in establishing the blood 
bank, so organized labor devised a plan whereby members of unions affiliated with 
the CLC could purchase membership for $1. In return they received a guarantee 
that the member and his dependents would be supplied indefinitely with free blood 
for transfusions. 

To enjoy the privilege, however, members are required to replace each unit of 
blood used in order to replenish the blood reserve. Non-members also receive 
blood free of charge, but must replace each pint used with two pints. Failure to 
replenish the blood supply involves a processing charge of $7.50, which is less 
than cost, and a penalty of $30 for each unit used and not replaced. 

When the: membership campaign had raised $30,000 the Tacoma-Pierce County 
Blood Bank was incorporated as a non-profit, charitable institution operating under 
a policy of supplying whole blood to any person in the community who might need it. 

Self-supporting since its inception, the Blood Bank is operated by a board of 


Me ip, 


THANKS TO 


_A NEW $28,000 BLOODMOBILE joins the labor-sponsored Tacoma-Pierce 
County Blood Bank in Tacoma, Wash. The Blood Bank was inaugurated in 1946 
by the medical profession, with the aid of the Tacoma Central Labor Council, after 
business, civic and fraternal organizations failed to respond to pleas for its establish- 
ment. ; 


THE COMMUNITY SERVICES COMMITTEE of the New York City CIO Council 


trustees comprised of four members of the Central Labor Council and three repre- 
sentatives of the medical profession. All seven serve without compensation in 
managing the destiny of this community project. 

Originally operating in rented quarters, the blood bank quickly outgrew them and 
a building fund was created with a view to constructing a modern headquarters. 


In 1951 a lot was purchased at the Tacoma Medical Center, plans for the new. 
building were approved, and construction began. During the course of constrac- 
tion the blood bank stood in need of funds for its completion and an interest-free 
loan of $44,500 was made by the Central Labor Council. The loan was repaid 
within two years. Total cost of the new building, including all modern equipment, 
was approximately $100,000. 


Added to the facilities of the bank in 1952 was a bloodmobile for collection of 
blood from various industrial plants and outlying communities. This method of 
collecting blood proved so successful that today about 20 percent of the total supply 
of blood used by the bank is donated through this method. Earlier this year the 
first bloodmobile was replaced with a more up-to-date vehicle complete with the 
latest equipment used by the medical profession in the blood-donor field. 


A supply of whole blood of various types is kept in storage by the bank at all 
hospitals in Pierce County in order to meet both ordinary and emergency needs. 
Most labor unions maintain “blood pools” in the bank for the use of members and 
families. Religious, fraternal and civic organizations do likewise. 


Labors Community 
Health Role Praised 


New York—The American Public Health Association has hailed 
the action of the AFL-CIO Community Services Committee for its 
action in “exploring the role labor might play in community health 
education.” 

Hailing labor’s action as “a great step forward,” an editorial in 
the July issue of the American Journal of Public Health said the 
action emphasizes the need for helping workers to understand 
“what they must do to achieve and maintain” good health. 

The editorial noted that while industrial medical departments 
have been concerned with the health of workers “the industrial set- 
ting is not the proper place for health education.” 

Organized labor, the association said in its editorial comment, 
recognizes that the health education program must be undertaken 
in the community and that this realization stimulated the CSC to 
taking “an active and aggressive part in seeing what labor itself, with 
| the cooperation of health agencies, can do for its members.” 

The APHA praised trade unions for their “unusual success in the 
field of labor education,” adding: ' 

“Now it is assuming a responsibility of greater dimensions, 
namely the health of its members and the need to educate them to 
improve their health and that of their families. For the fulfillment 
of this idea, organized labor must accept a greater share of com- 
munity responsibility, to see that the services and facilities needed 
for maintaining health are available. Labor leadership must be- 
come better informed about community health resources, com- 
munity health problems, as well as the steps which can be taken 
to cope with such problems. 


and the Herald Tribune’s Fresh Air Fund, scores of children of union members in New York are receiv- 
ing free summer vacations at the seven camps operated by the fund. Here Cathleen Bandy (left) whose 
“mother is a member of a Garment Workers’ local in Queens, and Natale Faronea (center) whose father 
is a member of Machinists Local 116 in Brooklyn, discuss their forthcoming vacation with a news 
broadcaster from a New York radio station. The childrerf are among many which labor’s Community 


“Labor can make an outstanding contribution to community 
health education. Many have felt that an effective adult health 
education program can be developed within the ranks of labor. Now 
with the leadership shown by the AFL-CIO Community Services 
Committee, we can hope to see the development of active and effec- 


Services Committee is sponsoring at the summer camps. 


tive programs to this end.” 
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ONE OF THE PRESENT POLITICAL QUESTIONS is the 
wer Of Pres. Eisenhower, after six months in his second term, to 
fuence and dominate the future of this country. On this subject 
sre is much uncertainty among both politicians and newspapermen. 
Sen. Aiken, a Vermont Republican of decent faith, stalked out of 
Republican Senate caucus on civil rights the other day charging 
at his colleagues were interested in votes rather than righteousness 


‘ 


sd evenhanded equity. ‘ ‘ 
_ Stewart Alsop, an able columnist, traced the record of Eisen- 
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jower’s remarkable shifts on the Defense Dept. budget and sug- 
gsted that strong leadership simply did not reside in that man. 


To Alsop it was incredible that Eisenhower should encourage Sen- , 


se Democrats to help restore Defense Dept. budget items the 
House had cut—and then sell his Democratic supporters out by 
ymouncing that less money was acceptable. 

Doris Fleeson, another acute observer, commented on the Senate 
lashes Of Sen. Capehart, an Old Guard Republican from Indiana, 
nd the anti-Eisenhower Sen. Kerr, Democrat of Oklahoma. She 


und it remarkable that Capehart, who fought Ike in 1952, should |§ 
eso sharply switched to Eisenhower’s side in 1957, and she thought 


ye explanation might lie in Eisenhower’s voting plurality last year. 
; kkk : 


THE OFFICIAL DEMOCRATIC LINE in this election offyear 
sthat despite Ike in the White House, despite southern attitudes on 
ivil rights, Democrats have a “good chance” to “increase” their 
urgins of control in Congress and the states in 1958. 

According to this line, Democrats must risk only 11 Senate 
gats next year, and nearly all of these are “safe,” whereas 21 
GOP seats, several of them marginal, will be subject to new deci- 
sions by the voters. : 

The steady “trend,” Democratic spokesmen argue, indicates that 

en through the Eisenhower years their party has gained governor- 
hips and members of the House of Representatives. They suggest 
hat this “trend” will continue. 

The official White House line, on the other hand, is that Eisen- 
hower can somehow maintain influence over his party for three 
more years—despite his almost lame-duck status—and control the | 
nomination of his successor. 

The White House doctrine is that no matter how much the Presi- 
dent wavers and wobbles, no matter how he startles Mr, Alsop or 
how he puzzles Democrats and Republicans trying to discover what 
ie really stands for on civil rights, defense,-school aid and disarma- 
nent, the general’s managers will pull a white rabbit out a hat and 


make everything wonderful for Republicans in 1958 and 1960. 
“a ir: > 


BOTH THESE THEORIES obviously cannot be correct. If 
Capehart is correct in his assumption that somehow the voters are 
devoted to Eisenhower, it still does not explain how the GOP will 
operate effectively when Ike’s name is not on the ballot. He has 
not remade his party, by tough applications of patronage and leader- 
hip, as Wendell L. Willkie would have remade it if elected in 1940 
or 1944, 

Nevertheless, the Democrats are surely wrong in assuming that 
with the practical abolition of Eisenhower as a ballot factor they 
will “gain” political influence automatically. 

A strange fluidity is observable in political affairs. Curious shifts 
of voting patterns and political emphasis are taking place. 

This observer is reminded of the Democratic congressman who 
remarked last year, thankfully, that his Negro constituents had 
supported him—*“but thaf he wasn’t sure they would again unless 
Democrats helped produce a decent civil rights bill, and he 
wouldn’t blame them if they didn’t.” 


THIS UNION LABEL appears on lapel buttons worn by streetcar 
and motor coach operators who are members of the Amalgamated 
Association of Street, Electric Railway and Motor Coach Employes 


of America. 


Southern ‘Ri 


. (This column is excerpted from the nightly — 
broadcasts of John W. Vandercook, ABC com- 
mentator, sponsored by the AFL-CIQ. Listen to 
Vandercook over the ABC ‘network Monday 
through Friday at 10 p; m., EDST.) 


pa many days, men of diametrically opposing 
Opinions in the Senate have sanely discussed 
civil rights legislation. There is even serious 
speculation that civil rights bill may, at long last, 
become law. ; 


Liberals from the rest of the nation who sup- 


port the bill, and the 18° 


southern senators -Wwho 
have sworn to fight it to 
.the last, because intem- 


so largely avoided, are 
still speaking to each 
other, as has not always 
been true during previous 
debates: of this same 
_ question. 

With some excep- 
en tions, senators of both 
Vandercook camps are, therefore, 
still capable of sober thoughts. On ‘the southern 
side, it is hinted now a widespréad, though still 
very private, belief that a completely adamant 
refusal to consider any civil rights bill of any 
description might simply end in humiliating 
failure. 


Morgan Says: 


~ 


Page Nine 


shits’ Fears Quieted | 


” The belief is, then, that the South is prepared - 
to accept some sort of compromise, because its 
spokesmen feel that if they- resist too fiercely what 
is now self-evidently the will of the majority of 
their colleagues, and of the American people, they 


- will be beaten. 


- perate words have-been | 


At the same time, there is increasing awareness 
among the supporters of the bill that they, too, | 
must compromise. The one way in which every- 
thing might still be lost would be, they think, to 
demand everything at once. 


So impeccable an exponent of the principle 
that all American citizens should enjoy the 
rights of citizens as Sen. Hubert Humphrey of 
Minnesota has already pointed the way to con- 
ciliation. When Democrat Humphrey joined 
with Republican Knowland to propose that the 
civil rights bill should be amended so that fed- 
eral troops should never be called upon to 
enforce the provisions of that bill, the exagger- 
rated fears of the southern leaders were quieted. 


What is happening, what must happen, and 
what will go on happening, is that the pressure on 
the South to change its archaic racial attitude is 
mounting. The segregationists’ generations-old 
demand, “to be left to themselves,” will now, 
forever, be disregarded. That pressure to get on 
with long-delayed alterations in the social structure 
of the South is a fact. It can not be put off much 
longer. 


* 


Youth Challenges F ranco Rule 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of Edward P. Morgan, ABC com- 
mentator, sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to 
Morgan over the ABC network Monday through 
Friday at 7 p. m., EDST.) 


i ey years ago civil war broke out 
in Spain. . After almost three years of savage 
fighting, the Spanish republic was destroyed, a mil- 
lion lives were lost and Hitler, Mussolini and Sta- 
lin, who had helped fight the tragic conflict by 
proxy, took stock of the lessons they learned in 
‘ weapons and tactics and 
. which they were soon to 

' apply in World War II. 
Those three dictators are 
gone, but Generalissimo 
Franco remains, the last 
teal vistage of totalitar- 
ianism in western. Eu- 
rope. 

Time has a way of 
dealing with tyrants 
against which they have 
no effective opposition. 


Morgan 
in December, had a desperate love affair with the 
Axis during World War II, cynically but cleverly 
allowing himself to be courted by our. side as well. 
He survivedthis gymnastic with support about 
which we Americans particularly should be neither 
happy nor proud. 

But now forces and circumstances are combin 
ing within Spain which may at last unseat him. 
The most irresistable fact is that whole new gen- 
eration has come of age. The potential impact 
of this has been vividly underlined this week by 


As We See It: 


Franco, who will be 65. 


a leaflet circulated clandestinely in- Madrid by 
university students. From the Spanish capital, 
American Correspondent Richard Mowrer has 
sent me the text of that handbill. 


“Make Way!” it say to Franco. “Make way 
for us! For more than 20 years we have ob- 
served, passively and obediently, your rule. 
Now we are grown up. We believe we know 
what ought to be done. We believe Truth must 
be restored.” 

Dictators don’t characteristically bend a sym- 
pathetic ear to student manifestos but other cir- 
cumstances may help to force Franco to listen in 
spite of himself. The country is fighting a losing 
battle against inflation. 

The consequent general unrest is yeast for a 
growing opposition, within the regime itself by 
Christian Democrats, rightist intellectuals, Mon- 
archists, who don’t really want a violent over- 
throw but are pressing Franco to relax his grip. 
The Falange, Spain’s blueshirt party, is unhappy 
about his plan for eventual restoration of the 
monarchy. 

But it’s the younger generation as a whole, 
Mowrer indicates, which is most worth keeping 


- an eye on. The youth may be the source of the 


most persistent and aggressive opposition 
through their efforts and the efforts of other 
elements of discontent are not coordinated, as 
yet. 

The old Falange slogan that “Franco is Spain 
and Spain is Franco” is rapidly wearing out. Our 
future relations with Spain depend not upon him 
but upon this lusty if unpracticed generation com- 
ing up. ; 


Close School Vote Predicted 


ASSAGE of a bill for federal aid for school 

construction in the House of Representatives by 
a bipartisan coalition was predicted by a Republican 
and a Democratic member of the House Labor and 
Education Committee. 


The prediction was made on “As We See It,” pub- 
lic service program presented by the AFL-CIO over 
the American Broadcasting Co. radio network. 

Rep. Samuel K. McConnell Jr. (R-Pa.) and Rep. 
Cleveland M. Bailey (D-W. Va.) both urged the 
people to write letters“to their Senators and Con- 
gressmen because the vote is expected to be close. 
McConnell, who had talked with Pres. Eisenhower 


|just before the broadcast, said that the President 


has made it “plain in many statements and speeches 
that he is in favor of federal aid.” ‘ 

Bailey said, “The House of Representatives will 
turn thumbs down on the proposal to inject this 
(the Powell amendment) into this legislation. 
There’s no justification for it.’ The amendment, 
introduced last year by Rep. Clayton Powell, would 
deny Federal aid funds to any state that has not 
integrated its public schools. 


Both representatives declared that the need for 
the legislation is urgent. They based this on surveys, 
the latest made during the Easter recess. 

“The need is greatest,” said McConnell, “in those 
areas where recent real estate developments have 
resulted in the construction of small dwelling houses 
unable to carry the neéded tax load. Also, the people 


- moving in, mostly young people, have two, three, 


four, fivé children, which necessitate the constant 
enlargement of school facilities without the tax base 
to provite for them. Many of these communities 


are desperate in their financial needs at the present 
time.” 


“They are still using one-room log school 
buildings in Kentucky, as an example,” Bailey re- 
ported. “I visited a school in Kentucky that was 
attended by the late Chief Justice Fred Vinson. 
After 70 years, this building is still in use. Today 
it houses 525 high school students. It has dark 
hallways and one single drinking fountain for 525. 
There are also outside toilet facilities. 

Both congressmen stressed that the measure is a 
compromise, and that, “The primary purpose is to 
stimulate local and state action, not to supplant it 
by Federal action.” 
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GM Accused of ‘Manipulating’ 
Cost Figures in Plane Deal 


General Motors Corp. has been accused of “manipulation” of cost havies that “borders on actual 
fraud” in a $375.9 million Air Force contract. 
The charge was made by Chairman F. Edward Hebert (D-La.) after his House Armed Forces sub- 
committee, beginning a probe of profits on military airplane contracts, was told by the General Ac- 
counting Office that its audit showed GM, by failing to report known cost reductions, had made a $32,- 


940,500 profit on the contract. 
‘Excess’ Profits 


That represented “excess” sprof-! 


its of $17,459,200 over what the 
government in its price negotiations 
“contemplated” as a fair rate of 
return, Lawrénce J. Powers, top 
GAO official in the handling of mil- 
itary contracts, said. 

GM’s “excessive estimates on 
ethe fighter plane contract” resulted 
in “unreasonably high prices being 
paid by the government,” Powers 
charged. 

Moreover, he continued, the 


corporation is refusing to let gov- 
ernment auditors see its books on 
incompleted . defense contracts. 
Calling this the first case of its 
kind, Powers said that if GM’s 
refusal is upheld and is followed 
generally by defense contractors, 
it would wreck GAO’s auditing 
system. 

“It. looks to me like General 
Motors is trying to be bigger than 
_ the U.S. government and the 
U.S. Congress,” Rep. Porter 
Hardy, Jr. (D-Va.) commented. 


“I don’t know what they're try- 


AFL-CIO Dock Union 
Pledged Full Support 


Chicago—The 200 delegates to the second convention of the 
Intl. Brotherhood of Longshoremen headed home with vows of 
continued support che: the nation’s } top labor leaders still ringing in 


their ears. 


% 
Leading the list of unionists who 


pledged their aid to the IBL in its 
fight against the old Intl. Long- 
shoremen’s Association was Wil- 
liam A. Lee, president of the Chi- 
cago Federation of Labor. 

Proud Spokesmen 

In his welcoming talk Lee said, 
“We want to work with you—as 
brothers in the AFL-CIO—to build 
a union of longshoremen that will 
be the proud spokesmen of all who 
work on the docks, whether on the 
east or west coasts or at the great 
inland ports now booming across 
the land.” 

The ILA was ousted from the 
APL in 1953 on grounds of corrup- 
tion and racketeering. The IBL 
was formed from clean elements of 
the ousted union. The IBL, which 
has some 30,000 members, held its 
first convention here in 1954. 

Harry E. O'Reilly, executive 
secretary-treasurer of the AFL- 
CIO Maritime Trades Dept., said 
“the maritime unions of the AFL- 
CIO- are not in the least con- 
cerned over any threats that the 
ILA may make to organize. 
Other maritime unions in the 
AFL-CIO already have had a 
taste of the ILA’s kind of trade 
unionism. Should they use rough 
tactics, we'll be able to take care 
of them.” 

Long Re-elected - 

He said the Maritime Dept. is 
planning a membership drive for 
more than 40,000 in the Great 
Lakes and inland waterways. 

Director of Organization for the 
AFL-CIO John Livingston told 
the IBL he was glad to meet with 
a “young, clean, aggressive union.” 
He said the union will grow with 
the coming of the St. Lawrence 


Seaway. 


He promised, “the AFL-CIO will 
not be behind you in your fight, it 
will be right there beside you.” 
Livingston also brought greetings 
and vows of continued support from 
AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany. 


Larry W. Long, IBL president, 
and E. L. “Buster” Slaughter, the 
union’s secretary-treasurer, 
re-elected to office. r 

Long told the delegates: “the 
people who the ILA wants to take 
from us are the same people who 
left it. They know of the New 
York mob and the corruption. 
The ILA has tried to get back 
into the house of labor. It won't 
get back into the house of labor 
until it gets rid of its top leaders. 

“The ILA is worse off now 
than it was in 1953. Don’t get 
shaky. They won’t get into these 
lakes. . . . Besides that we'll get 
all the future dock workers when 
the St. Lawrence Seaway comes 
through.” _~ 

In the form of constitutional 
changes and resolutions the dele- 
gates adopted the whole AFL-CIO 
Ethical Practices Code as its own, 
put more rigid controls on finances 
and raised the per capita tax from 
50 to 75 cents. ~ 

Vice presidents elected were: 
William Hoch, Buffalo; Owen J. 
Cavanaugh, Buffalo; John Brizek, 
Milwaukee; Fred Anderson, Su- 
perior, Wis.; August Wolf, Buffalo; 
Connie Petrini, Bridgeport, Conn.; 


‘Louis Carcione, Philadelphia; Juan 


Perez Roa, Puerto Rico; Francisco 
Cordiany, Puerto Rico; Floyd Box, 
Tacoma, Wash.; Frank Yeager, 
Galveston, Tex.; John Musick, 


Galveston; R. A. Walton, Chicago; | 


David Connors, Buffalo; Frank 
Hargraves, St. Louis, Mo.; John J. 
Dwyer, New York, and Joseph F. 
Trainor, Philadelphia. 


wer©re| « 


ing to cover up,” Hebert said, “but 
it’s very ‘suspicious.” 
Criticize Repricing, 

The $375.9 million contract, 
awarded in 1952 and completed in 
1955, covered the production of 599 
F-84-F fighter planes at GM’s 
Buick, Oldsmobile and Pontiac as- 
sembly division in Kansas City, 
Kans. The contract called for “re- 
pricing” at two stages of produc- 
tion and it was this repricing pro- 
cedure that GAO criticized. 

it said GM failed to report 
“khown reductions” of $1.7 mil- 
lion in subcontractors’ prices; that 
it overestimated its labor costs 
by $842,000; that it overesti- 
mated its overhead costs of $15,- 
000 per plane and its administra- 
tive expense by $355,000, and 
that it charged $333,000 too 
much for spare parts. > 

Powers said the Air Force has 
asked GM three times to return the 
$1.7 million of savings on subcon- 
tracting “as a matter of principle,” 
but the corporation has refused. 

In a statement filed with the GAO 
report, GM _ rejected the GAO 
charges and termed its profits “rea- 
sonable.” These amounted to 11.3 
percent of sales before taxes and 
5.4 percent after taxes, and were 
substantially below the rate of 
profit realized by General Motors 
on its commercial business,” it 
claimed. 


Rep. McConnell 
Quits House Sept. 1 


Rep. Samuel K. McCon- 
nell (R-Pa.), ranking GOP 
member of the House Educa- 
tion and Labor Committee, 
has resigned effective Sept. 1. 

The effect will be to make 
Rep. Ralph Gwinn (R-N. Y.) 
top-ranking GOP member of 
the committee and prospec- 
tive chairman if Republicans 
should (gain control of the 
House. Gwinn is an extreme 
right-wing foe of federal 
school aid and is hostile to 
unions. His. postal frank 
has repeatedly been used to 
broadcast reprints of anti-lib- 
eral material for the Commit- 
tee for Constitutional Gov- 
ernment. 

McConnell has cooperated 
with the Democratic majority © 
in the last two sessions of 
Congress to obtain committee 
majorities in favor of moder- 
ate improvements of the mini- 
mum-wage law and in favor 
of a school aid bill. 

He is expected to become 
president of the Cerebral 
Palsy Foundation. 


United Garment Workers Plan 
Strong Public Relations Program 


Seattle—Public relations is one of the greatest n 
. extent. 


pods of labor, and should be developed to its fullest 


This was the keynote of the 2 annual convention of the United Garment Workers of America, 


held here. 

It was fully developed by Pea 2 
ion’s president, Joseph P. McCurdy, 
who admitted the union has suffered 
from a lack of proper public rela- 
tions. The oldest American union 
in the needle trades had more than 
300 delegates in the session. They 


Garment Workers in the first con- 
vention ever to be held on the Pa- 
cific coast. 


Resolutions under considera- 
tion by the convention concerned 
themselves with pension pro- 
grams for the industry, an em- 
phatic public relations program 
that included the hiring of a full- 
time public relations staff, joint 
negotiations throughout the in- 
dustry and criticism of “shotgun 
investigations” being conducted 
by congressional committees of . 


labor organizations. 

A full contingent of local and 
State officials addressed the conven- 
tion, headed by Washington’s Gov. 
Albert D. Rosellini and leaders of 
civic and labor groups of the area. 
They praised the needlecraft indus- 
try of Washington and called atten- 
tion to the steady progress that the 
garment workers have made 
throughout the nation. 


John J. Gilhooley 
Named to Labor Dept. post 


Ike Elevates 
Gilhooley as 
Labor Aide 


Pres. Eisenhower has nominated 
John J. Gilhooley, top staff assist- 
ant to Labor Sec. James P. Mitch- 
ell, to be an assistant —— of 
labor. 


Gilhooley will fill the vacancy 
created in 1954 by the resignation 
of Harrison C. Hobart. 


The 36-year-old Brooklyn, N. Y. 
native served as executive assistant 
to Mitchell from 1953 through 1955 
when he was named special assist- 
ant. 
School, he practiced law in New 
York from 1949 to 1953 when he 
joined the Labor Dept. 

For the past, three years he has 
served as an alternate to the sec- 
retary of labor on the President’s 
Committee on Government Con- 
tracts. This year he represented 
the government at the Intl. Labor 
Organization conference in Geneva. 


The Gilhooley nomination brings 
to full strength for the first time in 
three years the secretary’s top staff. 
James T. O’Connell is serving as 
undersecretary and J. Ernest Wil- 
kins and Rocco C. Siciliano as as- 
sistant secretaries. 


Army Assists 
Law Violator, 
Says Potofsky 


New York — The Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers has charged that 
army and air force procurement of- 
ficials are attempting to “white- 
wash” a repeated law violator who 
recently was awarded more than 
$2,000,000 worth of government 
contracts. 

Jacob S. Potofsky, Amalgamated 
president, made the charge in reply 
to a letter from Maj-Gen. Webster 
Anderson, executive director, Mili- 
tary Clothing and Textile Supply 
Agency, Philadelphia Quartermas- 
tér Depot, in ‘which the general 
implied that the Southern Athletic 
Co., Knoxville, Tenn., one of the 
“Breezy” Wynn enterprises, could 
escape the consequences of its of- 
fenses under some sort of statute 
of limitations and was again en- 
titled to government contracts. — 

“The repeated award of govern- 
ment cohtracts to firms with a rec- 
ord of multiple violations of law 
is unsound business policy and an 
affront to the moral sensibilities of 
the American people,” Potofsky 
told Anderson. 


NEW MARITIME AFFILIATE 


The Boilermakers, Iron Ship 
Builders, Blacksmith, Forgers & 
Helpers brotherhood has become 
the eleventh affiliate of the AFL- 


CIO Maritime Trades Dept. 


|| Meany 
\Labor in Mock 
\Atem Attack 


A graduate of Cornell Law 


——— 


‘Alerts’ 


Organized labor was asked by 
AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany to 
produce the skilled manpower need. 
ed “to aid in the national rehabil. 
tation” following the recent mock 
atomic bomb attack on the nation 
capital. 

The simulated wartime disaster, 
known this year as Operation Alert, 
tested the government's plans for 
mobilizing defense and rescue 
forces if an enemy should strike, 
A number of labor representatives 
designated to serve as “executive 
reservists” took part. . 

Heading the. AFL-CIO officials 
who participated was Joseph D, 
Keenan, an AFL-CIO vice presi- 
dent and secretary of the Brother. 
hood of Electrical Workers 

As part of the operation, the Na. 
tional Labor-Management Man. 
power Policy Committee met at the 
secret “relocation” headquarters of 
the emergency wartime manpower 
administration. Taking part in its 
discussions were Peter Henle and 
Katherine P- Ellickson of the AFL- 
CIO Dept. of. Research, W. G. 
Finn of the Machinists, and A. E, 
Lyon of the Railway Labor Execu- 
tives Assn. 

George P. Delaney, of the AFL. 
CIO Dept. of Intl. Affairs, joined 
Keenan as his aide at one of the 
secret alert stations outside Wash- 
ington. 

Meany, acting in response to the 
government’s “appeal” for AFL- 
CIO assistance in the “disaster,” 
wired ODM Dir. Gordon Gray ad- 
vising him that he had sent the fol- 
Jowing telegram to AFL-CIO affil- 
iates: 

“Urge you to render all possible 
assistance to Office of Defense Mo- 
bilization in procuring skilled man- 
power to aid in the national rehabi- 
litation.” 


Farm Labor 
Import Plan 
Whitewashed 


Ignoring strong objections filed 
by church, labor and Dept. of Labor 
spokesmen, a House Judiciary sub- 
committee has issued a report giv- 
ing the Japanese farm labor pro- 
gram a clean bill of health. 

The report calls for “a possible 
limited expansion” of the program 
and declared: “No abuse and ho 
misapplication of the letter or the 
spirit of the governing statute has 
been brought to the attention of 
the special subcommittee.” 

While whitewashing the pro 
gram, however, the subcommittee, 
headed by Rep. Francis E. Walter 
(D-Pa.), in the body of its report 
took cognizance of fabor’s blanket 


, condemnation of the grower-spon- 


sored recruitment of farm workers 
from Japan. 

It recommended that “caution 
and close scrutiny of the effects of 
the admission of Japanese tem- 
porary agricultural workers upon 
the employment conditions and op- 
portunities for the domestic labor 
force be applied” in the program's 
continuation and possible enlarge- 
ment. _ 

“The subcommittee does 
not believe that the Japanese agri- 
cultural workers’ program could, of 
should, even approach the stage of 
a sizable supplemental labor im- 
portation program,” the report de- 
clared. 

“The subcommittee readily rec- 
ognizes the validity of concern with 
the potential effect of the importa- 
tion of foreign agricultural labor 


upon the wage scale and the avail — 


ability of employment for d 
labor, as such concern was CX 
pressed by the labor unions and the 
Dept. of Labor.” 
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Slap at Ike: . 


House Votes Hike 
For Postal Workers 


The Eisenhower Administration’s substandard pay policies for 
postal employes were handed a resounding slap as the House, ig- 


noring threats of a veto, passed a 
average Of $546 a year. 


The vote, on a roll call, was 379 to 38—a margin of 10 to 1. It 


bill to raise postal salaries by an 


requires a two-thirds majority—a® 


margin of 3 to 2—to override a 
presidential veto. 

Before passing the measure, the 
House beat back several attempts 
to reduce the 12.5 percent across- 
the-board increase, voted by the 
House Post Office Committee, the 
amount which finally passed. 


Earlier, announced plans of gov- 


_ 


Unions Test 
New Types of 
Bargaining 


Monticello, Iil—Unions will he 
developing some new types of bar- 
gaining programs, Assistant Dir. 
Peter Henle of the AFL-CIO Dept. 
of Research told the fourth annual 
conference of state medication 
agencies. 

Henle predicted there will be 
continuing emphasis on winning 
sizable wage increases commen- 
surate with the increase in the econ- 


omy’s productivity. For many un-7 


ions, he said, wage, boosts may re- 
quire their full attention since they 
operate in industries where workers’ 
primary concern must be to boost 
the immediate standard of living. 

There will be union proposals, 
he went on, to make up for short- 
comings, gaps and inadequacies ap- 
parent in benefit programs to meet 


.the hazard of sickness, old, age and 


unemployment, ~ . 

A third broad area of union in- 
terest will be bargaining proposals 
centering around a demand for in- 
creased leisure. With less time or 
fewer workers needed after tech- 
nological advances, a background 
is developing, Henle said, against 
which it will be possible to reduce 
hours of work without any reduc- 
tion in weekly pay. 

New proposals will be made be- 
cause of changes in the economy 
and geared to meet problems posed 
by shifts in the character and struc- 
ture of industry. Automation, shifts 
in geographical locations of indus- 
try through migrations and business 


_ mergers and changes in the makeup 


of the workforce will bring about 
new demands in this area, Henle 


ernment employe unions to add a 


committee-approved. bill boosting | § 


the salaries of 915,000 white collar 
civil service workers to the postal 
pay increase had to be dropped 
when House parliamentarians ad- 
vised that the move would be ruled 
out of order because the measure 
was being considered under a dis- 
charge petition. 

Operations Director Thomas G. 
Walters of the AFL-CIO Govern- 
ment Employes’ Council predicted, 
however, that the House would act 
on the classified pay increase 
“soon.” S 

The postal pay bill now goes to 
the Senate, where a similar measure 
has already been approved by the 
Senate- Post Office Committee. 

Pres. Eisenhower has declared 
flatly that he opposes any pay in- 
crease for postal or other govern- 
ment workers at this time on the 
grounds that it might be “infla- 
tionary.” 

House supporters of the bill 
pointed out that salaries of federal 
employes over the last six years 
have lagged far behind those in pri- 
vate industry and that even the 
12.5 percent increase voted will not 
bring them entirely in line with non- 
government pay. 


Lawton Barber 
Shops Get News 


Lawton, Okla.—The work- 
er of Lawton will now have 
access to the AFL-CIO 
News in every barber shop in 
the ctiy. ; 

This addition to the read- 
ing material in the shops has 
been made possible by action 
taken by the Lawton Central 
Labor Union. 

The action of the Lawton 
Central Labor Union follows 
a pattern established by the 
barber’s union in many other 
cities. The practice was first 
started in Baltimore some 
years ago. Victor Hood, in- 
ternational representative of 
j the Barbers, explained that 
through such _ subscriptions 
the AFL-CIO News is made 
available not only to the un- 
ion barbers working in the 
shops but also to the cus- 
tomers. } 


declared. 


Problems of the Postman . 


Re 


\ U.S. visit in Washington, where he 


FIRST AFL-CIO TRAINEE in trade union leadership, Ramon Solis Reano (left), gives his first im- 
pressions about the U.S. labor movement to members of the AFL-CIO staff. Solis, who is secretary . 


of defense of the Federation of Textile Workers of Peru, was interviewed after spending the first two 


weeks of his six-month training period in Washington. Throwing the questions are, from left, Milton 
Plumb, assistant editor of the AFL-CIO News, Harry Pollak, associate AFL-CIO inter-American rep- 
resentative, and Miss Rosa Sabroso, daughter of Pres. Arturo Sabroso of the Peruvian Confedera- 


tion of Workers, now a secretary in the AFL-CIO Inter-American Representative’s office. 


AFL-CIO Pilot Project Is Praised 


By First Union Trainee from Peru 


By Milton Plumb 


The symbol of the AFL-CIO appearing on its official seal—hands clasped in friendship—might 
very well also be ysed as a symbol of how the labor movements of North and South America work 
together. That’s the suggestion of Ramon Solis Reano; secretary of- défense in the Federation of 


ing the United States as the first 
trainee under the AFL-CIO pilot 
project for training in union leader- 
ship. 
After spending the first two 
weeks of his scheduled six-month 


met with officials of the AFL-CIO, 
international unions and govern- 
ment agencies, Solis is now in New 
York. There he is learning meth- 
ods of union organizing and admin- 
istration in the United States from 
Spanish-speaking members of un- 
ions in the textile, garment and 
maritime industries. 

He expects to go west in October 
to meet with oil, mining and steel 
workers before attending the AFL- 
CIO convention in December. 

Very Good Idea 

Interviewed at the close of his 
stay in the nation’s capital, Solis, a 
42-year-old worker at the Hilados 
Peinados Santa Catalina Factary 
No. 2 in Lima, was enthusiastic 
about the AFL-CIO sponsored proj- 
ect for training Latin American la- 
bor leaders. 

“Pm very glad to be the first 
to come here under this very 
good idea,” Solis said. 

He is anxious to learn all he 
can about unien methods and 
then to get back to Peru and 
“apply what I learm im such a 
way that the AFL-CIO won't be 
disappointed,” he added. 

Under the pilot project author- 
ized by the AFL-CIO Executive 
Council, Solis is the first of two 
Latin American trade unionists who 
will be brought to the United States 
by the AFL-CIO for training. The 
Trade Union Council of Guatemala 
has been asked to select a candi- 
date for the second trainee. 

Government Approved 

The AFL-CIO program, official- 
ly approved by the State Depart- 
ment under the U.S. Information 
and Educational Exchange Act of 


Textile Workers of Peru, now visit-® 


-sorship. 


‘way, he declared, of “letting work- 


1948, affords each trainee an op- 


portunity to work closely with 
AFL-CIO affiliated unions and to 
receive training under their spon- 


The AFL-CIO is paying all 
transportation and living ex- 
penses during the training period 
‘and, in addition, will subsidize 
the trainees’ salary as organizers 
with the major federation of la- 
bor in-their home countries for 
one year after their return. 


After the idea of the program 
has been tested in practice, the Ex- 
ecutive Council intends to weigh the 
results under the pilot project and 
consider enlarging the undertaking. 

Solis, however, said that he is 
sure that the program would be 
“very helpful” in other countries of 
Latin America. It is an important 


ers of other countries know that 
the workers of the United States are 
willing to help them.” 

“The labor movements of North 
and South America can help each 
other in many ways,” Solis said. 
“Right now, however, weeof Latin 
America must look to the workers 
of the United States, because your 
labor movement is so big and 
strong.” sg 


Solis, the father of five children, 
said that he joined the Peruvian Ia- 
bor movement 18 years ago “for the 
reasons of a worker” and has been 
active ever since. As secretary of 
defense of Peru’s 30,000-member 
textile‘ union, he: is the official 
chiefly concerned with solving prob- 
lems pertaining to salary levels, con- 
ditions of work, and claims and 
grievances. 


Peru’s Labor Gaining 


Peru’s labor movement has seen 
many ups and downs since Solis be- 
came a member. He said the move- 
ment has begun to move forward 
again, following the election last 
July of Manuel Prado as Peru’s 
new president. At present, about 
400,000 of a total of three million 
workers are represented in the 


As in other Latin American coun- 
tries, where living standards are 
low, the Communists have tried to 
penetrate the Peruvian labor move- 
ment, but “they always find strong 
opposition” and have not been suc- 
cessful, Solis said. 

Many firms owned by U.S. 
capital operate in Peru’s chief 
industries, mining, oil, shipping 
and sugar and cotton raising. 
Solis said that, “as a guest in 
your country” he did not want to 
criticize their: operations, but 
“speaking in a fraternal way,” he 
hoped that the American labor 
movement would “continue to 
use its influence” to prevent ex- 
ploitation. 

“Because the record of these 
firms is not always good, the work 
which the American labor move- | 
ment is doing to offset it is very 
important,” he declared. “The 
workers of Peru understand that 
labor in both countries is fighting 
the same forces. We don’t get con- 
fused. We know that there’s a dif- 
ference between the workers of the 
United States and the concerns 
from your country which operate 
in ours.” 

Higher wages, Solis believes, are 
the most important immediate need 
of Peru’s economy. At present, in 
the textile industry, the largest 
manufacturing industry in Peru, the 
average pay comes to only about 
$1.55 for an eight-hour day. 

Solis praised the role which the 
‘Inter-American Regional Organiza- 
tion of Workers (ORIT) is playing. 
He said that it has helped the work- 
ers of Peru by sending educational 
materials, and by providing scholar- 
ships and aid to the Peruvian Con- 
federation of Labor. _ 


RAILWAY EXPRESS AGREES 


New York—Agreement between 
locals of the Teamsters and the 
Railway Express Agency has ended 
an 88-day strike in a number of 
cities. The pact provides increases 
worth 29 cents an hour’ in wages 


Peruvian Confederation of Labor. 


«! 


and fringe benefits. ; 
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Meany Tells Probers of Earlier 
Charges Filed by AFL Council 


(Continued from Page 1) 
furnished another financial report 
reducing the claimed, organizing 
expenses. 

Earlier testimony by union audi- 

tor Eric Jansson revealed that this 
second .report reduced the claimed 
May, 1952, “ofganizing” expenses 
by $57,000—the amount that ac- 
tually went into the Klenert and 
Valente homes. 
.« Jansson thereafter went to 
Meany, the AFL-CIO president 
said, and told him how the second 
report was rejiggered. He also fe- 
signed as union auditor. 

In September, 1952, Meany re- 
lated what he knew of the story to 
the AFL Executive Council. 

~ Cleared by Board 

The UTW officers, he said, “had 
presented a report that they ad- 
mitted was a false report. The fact 
that I was in possession of this in- 
formation was a compelling reason 
for bringing the information to the 
attention of the (UTW) ruling 
body”—the executive board. 

On authority of the Executive 
Council, he continued, he and two 


other council members “presented | 
this material” to the UTW board in 
September, 1952. 

In January, 1953, a UTW sub- 
committee reported that “none of 
the money of the Textile .Work- 
ers had been misused, and there 
was no connection” between the 
purchase of houses by Valente 
and Klenert and the “misuse” of 
funds that Meany suspected, he 
testified. 

Money Repaid 

The AFL could do nothing more, 
Meany said, and not until the Mc- 
Clellan committee hearings did he 
learn that’ union money had ac- 
tually been used for the Klenert 
and Valente homes and the misuse 
was covered up by misleading let- 
ters regarding alleged “escrow” 
funds for a union building. 

“We were told that the money 
was sort of sequestered to see that 
someone would not steal it.” “And, 
of course,’ Meany asked sarcas- 
tically, “what better way than to put 
it into your own house where you 
can keep it under daily surveil- 
lance.” 

Testimony before the McClellan 


Friends Boom Hoffa 


To Head Teamsters. 


Chicago—A drive to elect Teamsters Vice Pres. James R. Hoffa 
as president of the 1.5 million-member union got under way here 
following Hoffa’s acquittal on*federal bribery, obstruction and con- 


spiracy charges. & 


Harold J. Gibbons of St. Lauis, 
secretary-treasurer of the union’s 
Central’ States Conference and 
chairman of its National Warehouse 
Div., announced that some 200 of 
Hoffa’s “friends” would meet here 
July 26. 

Hoffa himself launched specula- 
tion that he might seek the presi- 
dency immediately after the jury 
foreman intoned “not guilty” at his 
trial in Washington, D. C., on 
charges of trying to “plant a spy” 
on the staff of the McClellan rack- 
ets committee. 


_ The verdict “proved that if you 
are honest and tell the truth you 
have nothing to fear,” he declared. 

“I will call .a meeting of my 
friends in Chicago and determine 
what my future activities will be 
in.the international.” 

Gibbons is Hoffa’s principal lieu- 
tenant in the Central States Con- 
ference and has spoken repeatedly 
to Teamster’s groups in the past sev- 
eral months in defense of Hoffa 
during the latter’s period of Mc- 
Clellan committee troubles. 


Four in Runnjng , 

Teamsters Pres. Dave Beck has 
announced that he will not seek 
re-election at the convention open- 
ing Sept. 30 in Miami Beach, Fla. 
Gibbons said that Hoffa “is more 
able for the job” than anyone else 
“mentioned to date.” 


Avowed candidates thus far are 
Vice Pres. John T. O’Brien, Chi- 
cago, Vice Pres. Thomas L. Hick- 
ey, New York, and Joseph J. Di- 
viny, San Francisco. There have 
been reports that some groups 
have requested Rep. John F. 
Shelley (D-Calif.), to accept the 
presidency. 

Chairman John. L. McClellan 
(D-Ark.) of the Senate committee 
said that Hoffa might well be sum- 
moned to testify in the forthcom- 
ing major hearings on so-called 
Teamsters “paper locals” in New 
York. These hearings, the senator 
said, will open July 30 and will 
last for at. least two weeks. 


A “paper local,” so-called, is one 
with few or no actual members but 
with “officers” granted a “charter” 
that constitutes in effect a “hunting 
permit” to find members, enter 
backdoor “contracts” with employ- 
ers actually resisting unions and/or 
vote the local’s pretended strength 
in area or international union elec- 
tions. 


Many potential witnesses impli- 
cated in the “paper locals” and al- 
leged gangsterism in the New York 
area, it is understood, are refusing 
to testify to committee staff inves- 
tigators and have invoked the Fifth 
Amendment. 

Hoffa also faces trial in New 
York on a federal indictment ac- 
cusing him of tapping wires in his 
Detroit headquarters. 

McClellan said after the ver- 
dict acquitting Hoffa that his 
committee would continue to em- 
ploy, as a staff member, the gov- 
ernment star witness on the bri- 
bery indictment, John Cye 


“I do not regard the verdict of 
the jury as a reflection on Cheas- 
ty,” McClellan said. “I have im- 
plicit faith in his integrity and 
loyalty.” ; 

Testimony in the one-month trial 
of Hoffa saw the Teamsters’: vice 
president swear he had hired Cheas- 
ty as a lawyer, did not knowingly 
receive “secret” committee docu- 
ments, and had paid Cheasty in 
cash only at the latter’s request. 

Cheasty swore that Hoffa hired 
him to “get a job” on the staff and 
pass out information so that Hoffa 
could “prepare” witnesses to be 
called. 


Lowe, Iowa State 
Labor Commissioner 


Des Moines, Ia.— Don Lowe, 
business manager for Street Rail- 
way Employes Div. 441, has been 
named state labor commissioner by 
Gov. Herschel Loveless (D.) for a 
two-year term. 

Lowe is a past president of the 
Trades and Labor Assembly here. 


| $30,000 a year from the union was 


Ethics Group to Get Textile Funds Casd 


committee vevested that Klenert 
and Valente eventually repaid the 
$57,000 to the union by substantial 
personal borrowings, including bank 
loans secured by endorsements of 
firms with which the UTW bar- 
gained collectively. 


Klenert refused to acknowl- 
edge any impropriety in th al 
of the $57,000 or in the ela 
false letters regarding Sés¢ ro 
accounts by which the us@ Ean 
funds was concealed ‘oe Jz 
son, the auditor, and the. wn’ 's 
own trustees. 3 

Klenert also declined to admit 
any impropriety in his purchases - 
of women’s clothing, radios, tele- 
vision sets, milk stools and golf- 
er’s lamps with union money. 

Many such items were purchased 
when Klenert was staying in a-hotel,- 
were charged to his hotel account, 
and he approved payment of the 
bills and signed the.checks. Klenert 
said he must have made such -pur- 
chases from a $6,500 expense al- 
lowance granted him by the union 
when his salary was $7,500 a year. 

Joseph Jacobs, UTW southern 
director, who triples in brass by 
serving also as union counsel and 
head of an auto leasing firm that 
rents cars to the union, testified that 
his own gross income of about 


4 


not excessive. 

He insisted that Klenert and 
Valente were properly cleared by 
the UTW board subcommittee on 
which he served—a clearance that 
Meany called a “complete white- 
wash.” 

Jacobs said that charges against 
the two officials arose from “ven- 
om” and “bias” on Meany’s part 
arising out of a jurisdiction tangle 
between the UTW and the Ameri- 


can Federation of Hosiery Workers. 


GOP Backs Down 
In Probe Wrangle 


(Continued from Page 1) 


Reuther in Detroit. charged 
that the decision to “broaden” 
the committee’s activities into 
“political activities and secondary 
boycotts” arose from “ceftain 
Republican senators hostile to the 
labor movement” who feared the 
“overwhelming section of the la- 
bor movement, including the 
UAW, could not be smeared by 
an investigation into racketering 
and other unethical or illegal 
practices.” 


The UAW’s “policy of coopera- 
tion with the committee is not al- 
tered,” he added, and he promised 
to defend the rights of labor to de- 
fend its members against employers 
like the. Kohler Co. and to engage 
in political education. 


The public committee session 
July 18 began with a statement 
from Ives—immediately after ap- 
pearance of Newsweek—saying he 
was “deeply disturbed” by reports 
of “alleged differences” and saying 
that the committee had “an excel- 
lent staff headed by Chief Counsel 
Kennedy.” 


Denounce Article 


- Sen. Kennedy promptly  de- 
nounced the Newsweek article by 
name and demanded that Republi- 
can members say openly whether 
they thought “the chief-counsel has 
ignored demands for an investiga- 
tion of Reuther” for the purposes 
implied. 

Sen. Karl Mundt (R-S.D.) said 


he was “perfectly satisfied” with 


John T. Curran 


} 


Curran Named 
To Legislative 
Staff Post , 


John T. Curran, former vice 
president of the Oil, Chemical and 
Atomic Workers, has been named 
an AFL-CIO legislative representa- 
tive by Pres. George Meany. 

A graduate of Bishop Loughlin 
Memorial High School in Brook- 
lyn, Curran attended St. Francis 
College before going to work for 
Helena Rubenstein, Long Island 
City, N. Y. He was one of the orig- 
inal organizers and the first pres- 
ident of the union local set up in 
the cosmetic firm. 

After heading “his local for 12 
years, Curran served as a member 
of the international executive board 
and director of District 3 of the 
former, Gas, Coke & Chemical 
Workers from 1948 until 1955, 


| when his union merged... withthe} —~— 


Oil Workers. 

Curran was elected a vice pres- 
ident of the OCAW at the merger 
convention and placed in charge 
of the new union’s Washington of- 
fice. 


committee procedures recently 
adopted. 
McClellan, gaveling down the 
“love feast,” pointed out that the 
_UAW Kohler strike had been 
going on three years and “I have 
never thought it was the function 
of this committee to settle a 
strike.” 

Two aspects of the Kohler strike 
might be investigated, he said— 
“violence on both sides” and the 
secondary boycott. But he warned 
that if the committee allowed “par- 
tisan politics” to intrude, “the ef- 
fectiveness of our work will be im- 
paired.” 

In the background of the explo- 
sion were these solid facts, known 
to reporters regularly covering the 
committee: 

1—Some Republicans had 
complained they were not suf-* 
ficiently “informed” on investi- 
gations in advance and recently 
tried to strip Counsel Kennedy 
of control of the staff by setting 
up “task forces” for various 
“areas” of inquiry. The proposal 
did not reach a committee vote. 

2—Goldwater said in a recent 
Chamber of Commerce speech 
that Reuther and the UAW “have 
done more damage to freedom 
than the peculiar financial trans- 
actions of (Teamsters Pres.) Dave 
Beck.” 

3—Sen. Carl Curtis (R-Neb.) 
shows interest in the inquiry pri- 
marily through hostile questions — 
involving union practices such as 
the union shop, picketing and sec- 


ondary boycotts. 
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Prahors Hazy 
On Labor 
Regulations 


(Continued from Page 1) 
the Plumbers Union is a “membeg 
unit of the AFL-CIO. ... : 

“There is no such title as ‘Art 
by itself, or ‘CIO’ by itself—it ig 
only the combined title,” ee 


= | explained patiently. 
r~ “Thank you,” said Goldwatel , 


now presumably enlightened aboug 
the AFL-CIO. 
~Meany Outlines Thinking 

Other questioning by committees 
members on a somewhat highef 
level brought out some clues t¢ 
Pres. Meany’s thinking on the proba 
lem of ethical practices. 

@ The AFL-CIO will continue tol 
act in future cases on the basis off 
the record and facts brought to light] 
by the McClellan committee. 

© Meany feels “quite sure” 
that the United Automobile F 
Workers will follow the prin- 7 
ciples enunciated by the Ethical 3 
Practices Codes in the cases of a 
dozen UAW members who used 
the Fifth Amendment on ques- 
tions of past or present member- > 
ship in the Communist Party. 7 
They had appeared before the 


Senate Internal Security Subcom- : . 


mittee. 


®@ The AFL-CIO president doeg 


not wish to comment “in any way” 
on the acquittal of Teamster Vices 


Pres. James R. Hoffa by a federal 


district court jury in Washington— 
on the basis that the Teamsters) 


aii a 
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Union case, which “involves a great@ 


many people,” is now before the 
Ethical Practices Committee and 


will eventually come before the® 


AFL-CIO Executive Council. 


@ Meany does “not want to™ 


make a blanket decision” about 
union officers who have been ‘con- 


victed of crimes in the past but) 


still hold union office. 

Meany said: “I know it’s possible 
that men who have been convicted 
of crimes are trying to lead a bet- 
ter life. It would all depend on the 
circumstances, but I would say, off 
hand, a union leader who is con- 
victed of corruption and extortion 
should cease to be a union leader 
forthwith.” 


@ “One of the problems we have 
to face” is that concerning union 


executive boards where a substan- 


tial number, or a majority, of the 


members. are under the direct, or} 
indirect, financial control of the® 


union president. 


In some unions, Meany pointed § 


out, executive board members’ hold 


appointed positions as organizers | 


and their salary depends on the at- 
titude of the union president “who 
they, in their capacity as executive 
board members, must pass on. 


“This points up a problem which 7 


Sars eRe ss 
\ 


I cértainly am aware of, and am § 


concerned about. Just how we.can 
handle it, I would not say at this 


time. I think we are going to look = 


into it.” ° 
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